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Ranked at the Very Top 


; i end RANKIN was a big farmer and he knew 


his business. He owned the largest corn farm in the 
world, about 35,000 acres down in Missouri. He 
devoted his lifeto the pleasant study and practice of rightfarming, and 
os 6 = htily, for he made $4,000,000 in the business of farm- 
TE ae is w avid Rankin said about the manure spreader: 
the most efficient money-maker on the place."’ 

ane warm praise to be ranked above all other farm machines, but it 

’ isin keeping with what all the agricultural world has been recognizing. 
Soils re crop after crop is taken from them, without return of 
Bi, fertilizer. Witness the abandoned worn-out farms of New England. 
ape Return every bit of manure to the soil by the spreader mathod. The 


1H C manures der will save you much disagreeable, labor, 
will spread evenly, and will make ooe too of manure go e3 far as twe 
tons pare by hand, 


I H C Manure Spreaders _ 


are built to suit you, to do best work for the buyer in ; nary sate 
convince him that he has made the wisest Every detail : 

e, for which it was made after thorough 
hey have the maximum of s and endure 
ance, and their construction bristles with advantages. 

You will find all tyes and siesta Rok H C spreader line. They 
will cover the ground with a light or heavy coat, as you choose, but 
always evenly, up hill or down. There are high and low machines, 
‘with steel frames, endless or reverse aprons, but always giving best 
possible service. bong mong power is assured by aS of the rear 


wheels well under the bo eotrying am te — ourths of the load, 
and by wide-rimmed whents with 
These and many other things will areal a ou if ou look the I HC 


spreader line over at the local dealer's and convince you that 
an I H C is the spreader for you to buy. There is one for 
your exact needs, Read the catalogues that the dealer has for you, 


International Harvester r Company of America 

























Hay! You, too, can make big 


poo Baling with the odds dd 


you handsome! 
bis bey ‘Net. profits write Swartz 

Cleaned up writes Wm. J. ance? 

Minn. Other hustlers m $200 to $300 net monthly 

nd these men are all eaing tho solid ctech, Big Soonnge echetel 


Reading 
Start With Little Money! 


We'll make special terma with any respon- 


district will 
go day $18 to $2," 
in 6 weeks,’ 


out slick, clean and 
from one to two a —— 


discard other 
makes buy 
the Sandwich. 
Their actual 
workin a 





























Sandwich Motor Press 
Supplies Its Own Power 






























ZY stays put and stays tight against sun, rain, 
ace wind, snow, heat, cold, alkalis, and acids, 

‘Put it on all your buildings. Apply it with the Kant-leak Kleet. 

: Naas us for oe oe een les and the Good Roof Guide Book. Free. 

phalt nt Ne Company Philadelphia 
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Sionally found in the north. 


the eyes and the beak, 


ady 
ply especially in 
damp poultry manure, 


accumulations 
der favorable conditions. 


cloudy, wet season at 


be characterized by 
where cleanliness is not observed. 


fairly effective as a 


fected parts and the 
free range. 


cover, but usually 


will. 


attacked. 
Some poultrymen use 


is too drastic, as a rule, 
last resort after 
mentioned has failed. 


eline. 
should be made twice a day, 
be sufficient. 
the poultry “quarters. Perhaps 


best material to use for 


of carbolie acid to the gallon. 


Milk Feeding Poultry 


' *J, OLIVER LINTON, INGHAM CO, MICH 








poultry yield. Financially, 
receive great remuneration from the 


chickens, 

It is a rather lamentable fact that 
few farmers put poultry in a market- 
able condition before it is placed on 
the market. They would hardly think 
of placing on the market a_ steer 
right off the range, and call that 
steer in prime condition; neither is 
a chicken when it is picked up at 
random and placed in a crate fit for 
the market. But if a little attention 
is paid to the poultry business there 
is no reason why it should not be 
profitable and every reason why it 
should make increased gains for the 
money invested. 

Tt takes 14 days to put a chicken 
in prime cegndition, if placed in a fat- 
tening coop. A great many feeds are 
used, but among the principal ones 
are buckwheat, oatmeal, middlings 
and shorts. In general these are con- 
sumed with buttermilk. In crate fat- 
tening I think the majority prefer to 
use buttermilk for the wet part of 
the mash, probably because it has in 
it the lactic acid ferment. 

I think we can safely say that milk 
can be fed to chickens profitably at 
a cost as high as 50 cents a 100 
pounds for skim milk. That is a 


termlilk can be profitably fed at a 
cost of as much as 25 cents a 100 
pounds. There was a time, not long 
ago, when. we could purchase butter- 
milk for 20 cents a 100 pounds. A 
great many figures are based on that 
price, but in many places the price 
has increased to 25 cents a 100 pounds 
and yet feeders find it profitable to 
use. 

One man who manufactures a fat- 











Michigan dairymen’s association. 


Sore Head Prevented and Cured 


Sore head, as chicken pox is popu- 
larly called, is a rather common poul- 
try disease in the South and is occa- 
It is 
characterized by small ulcers or pim- 
ples on the-face principally around 
but some- 
times spreading and uniting to form 
large sores with thick scabs. These 


scabs usually resemble the scabs 
formed ,after two fowls have fought 
and injured each other. Dr D. E. 


Salmon has concluded that the mal- 
is caused by fungi which multi- 
of 
but may de- 
velop in ordinarily clean quarters un- 
Damp and 
dull weather are believed to favor the 
development of the disease, hence a 
the close of 
summer and in early fall is likely to 
chicken pox 


Carbolated vaseline has been found 
remedy when 
combined with cleanlimess and dry 
quarters for the afflicted birds. It 
should be gently rubbed on all the af- 
fowls allowed 
When small chickens are 
affected the weak ones may not re- 
the strong ones 
Frequently the sturdier chick- 
ens will either not have it at ali, or if 
they do have it, will be only slightly 


tincture of 
iodine, either pure or mixed, with a 
10% solution of carbolic acid. This 
except as a 
the milder remedy 
Glycerine with 
a 2% addition of carbolic acid may be 
found as good as the carbolated vas- 
Applications of these remedies 
or if 
time is at a premium, once a day may 
Always there should be 
thorough cleaning and disinfection of 
the 
this is a 
strong whitewash made from fresh 
lime with the addition of half a pint 


Poultrymen have found that milk 
and buttermilk are practical assets in 
they can 


use of milk and buttermilk fed to 


high enough figure I think, as but- 


*Excerpts from address before 


tening obi: advocates a 
posed of corn meal, ainan 
oatmeal mixed with buttermi lk 


m- 
and 


says: “Do not try to substitu:. < ts 
thing for the buttermilk. Nn thing fy 
so good for fattening poultry, |; ve 
cause digestion im three hours.” > 

Here are a few figures giyo; out 
at the Ontario agricultural colleg, ne 
Prof Graham, who has been , icing 
three years on milk compared vith 
other feeds for the value of eggs not 
only as regards production, but for. 
tility. In feeding he found pb givine 
the chickens buttermilk he could pro. 
duce more eggs to the flock than he 
could with meat in the form of 10 
of scrap feed in a mash. In the 
form of meat the chickens would eat 
in addition to the green cut bone 
always at hand. The latter and for. 


mer cost $38 a’ 100 pounds if ws 
figure buttermilk at 20 cen: 100 
pounds we have to use 15 pounds of 
buttermilk to equal one pound of 
meat value. Im using this we foun 
we might feed larger amounts of byt. 
termilk. and perhaps with a little 
more actual cost sometimes than the 


meat, but while the cost may be a 
little more on the imvestment thers 
is enough added profit from the in. 
crease of the eggs to pay. 

I presume most farmers never 
figure it costs them amything to keep 
chickens, because what they fee 
would be wasted otherwise. But | 
think that is mot a good policy, be. 
cause they might give some ntion 
to the chickens and make more out 


of them. Im one section of the coun- 
try, not very far from here, very few 
produce buyers care to buy ultry 
or poultry products, because the qual- 
ity is met good enough. But in an- 
other section, not over 30 miles away 


there will be three or four buyers, 
because it is known that the ple 
are producing better eggs a the 
eggs are known to be fresh, the 
chickens are in better shape hus 
is the question of whether it pays to 


take pains answered by the fa 





Advice to Poultry Beginners 


MES W. BAY 





I am a practical farm wom 
raised on a farm and have been in- 


terested in poultry for 25 ars 
Chickens and ducks appeal me 
more than other fowls, and fact 
that I have been successful with them 
from the very commencement argues 
well that I made no mistake my 
choice. Many poultry writers ad- 
vise the beginner in his industry t0 
make haste slowly, to start with only 


a few fowls, and gradually aid a 
they gather experience. 

While this is good advice to a fev, 
who seem to learn only by experience, 
it does not apply to those who read 


reliable farm and poultry publica- 
tions and who are alert and see how 
successful poultry raisers manage the 
business. It is, indeed, great 
handicap to the intelligent beginner 
to réstrict his efforts to a half dozen 
or a dozen chickens, when as 2 mat- 
ter of fact he could manage 5) jus 
as easily the first year, and the net 
profits would be very encouraging. 
Bear in mind that this is from the 
standpoint of a practical dairymat, 
who figures the dollars and cents: 
carefully. 

I will venture to make the asser- 
tion that 80% of those who la h in 
the poultry business, if the; uld 
follow the advice of the many splen- 
did articles published in the ©: nge 
Judd American Agriculturist week's, 
could “make good” from th ry 
start. Of course, they will ha\ ir 
trials and tribulations, but th will 
be found in any business. It’s the 
person who goes in to win that kes 
@ success; especially is this in 
poultry. 

Here are a few points that « poul- 
tryman must observe if he hes 
to make a success. Especis the 
inexperienced should heed ems 
Whether - you suspect lice not, 


have a dust bath for the chic ‘es 


ways—a large, shallow go 0x 
with a few bushels of wood «shes 
A few pounds of lime and tw: nds 
of sulphur in it is.a guarantee . 22inst 
insects. ss 
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Exchange Needs Reorganization 


Principle Not Co-operative--Many Members Blind to Their Own, Interests---Effects That Have Followed--No Command 
of Situation--Proper Function of Exchange Exemplified in New Jersey---Officers Are Servants of Exchange--- 
They Need Support--Address Before Long Island Potato Exchange by President H. R. Talmage 


mage’s address are so direct that they 


Tm following excerpts from Pres H. R. Tal- 
hould be of great benefit to farmers in 





y other sections of the country where co-op- 
on is being tried or is about to be estab- 
lished. These are suggested by the five years’ 
experience Mr Talmage has had and they take up 
« identical problems that every farmers’ exchange 
member and officer will have to meet.—iEditor. 





A minister in Riverhead recently told of a 
cream he had, A wagon was stuck in the 
sand at the bottom of a hill with only the 
minister and his flock to get it to the top. 
The minister got between the shafts, the 
officers and laymen pushed and started the 
wagon, which, however, did not seem to go 
very much easier as they reached the top of 
the hill. When the poor minister glanced 
around he saw that one by one the pushers 
had got into the wagon to ride! 

We believe the Long Island potato exchange 
is on the road to a very successful existence, 
and we beg every member and farmer to get 
behind and push, not to get in and ride. 
Many have pushed from the start. Others 
have pushed part of the time and then thrown 
sand under the wheels. Some have done 
nothing but throw sand, while many have 
ridden from the start. In spite of hindrances 
we have got out of the sand on a good, hard 
road, but it is still uphill work. 

Before our plans could be put in opera- 
tion all the local dealers and the city whole- 
salers, fearing they were to suffer financially, 
exerted every effort to discredit the exchange 
in the eyes of its mem- 


give their orders for seed, fertilizer and other 
supplies without knowing the price they 
are to pay, thus the manager has a definite 
basis upon which to operate. We could not 
do any selling until we had the potatoes, 
because we were not sure we would have 
any to sell. When we bought our seed, fer- 
tilizer, etc, we had to make a guess what 
would be needed to fill orders we had not 
received. The manager has been having a 
hard time of it and the members have not 
been receiving the benefit they should, because 
we started wrongly. Now I propose that we 
start over again and start right. 


Lesson from New Jersey Exchange 

Last August Sec Fanning and I spent a 
day with the Burlington county farmers’ ex- 
change, whose money crops are grain, pota- 
toes, hay and fruit. When we inquired how 
the exchange got along with local buyers, we 
were told that there were no such buyers 
working in opposition to the exchange. When 
we left Riverhead the day before everyone 
here was getting 70 cents a bushel for pota- 
toes. Burlington farmers were getting 83 and 
85 cents a bushel while we were there and 
had been getting these prices for two or 
three days. 

When Philadelphia or New York wanted 
Burlington county potatoes, the exchange 
price was paid. The manager knew exactly 


potatoes and gave the independent buyers 
all they wanted. 

New York uses about 100 cars of potatoes 
a day. As we could not supply them all, the 
dealers were very careful not to seem too 
anxious, realizing full well that all they could 
pick up here at 10 cents below the markét 
price was so much in their pockets. If our 
members and growers had given the 15 cars 
to our manager to sell, we would not have 
sold many of them before we found the 
demand greater than the supply. No doubt 
we c@uld have sold 10 of the 15 cars for 75 
cents or more a bushel not only that day, but 
the day before and the following days as well. 
As a matter of fact, the price did not go 
above 70 cents. 


How Bad Principle Works 


Just notice in what position this treatment 
placed the manager a month later, when we 
were in the heavy shipping season. Growers 
were selling the exchange about seven cars 
a day, and the other buyers about 40. Re- 
member, all of the city dealers were against 
the exchange and many of them still favor 
the local dealer every time. Suppose the 
market is a little dull, and the manager calls 
up six or eight dealers to sell the seven 
cars. He may readily sell four of them to our 
friends. The next dealer may order but may 
deduct from three to eight bushels for short- 

age, practically all the 





bers. As a result the ex- 
change with small capital 
and less credit entered the 
field merely as another 
buyer; yet with little cap- 
ital or credit and no ex- 
perience farmers and 
members expected it to 
step in and put the local 
dealers out of business 
and market the potato 
crop. Strange to say, it 
is still in business and is 
making progress. 

The principle of the 
growers forming an ex- 
change to enter the field 
as buyer is wrong. I 
know of one man who 
helped start the exchange 
but who would not now 
help it if the work were 
to be done over again on 
this principle. Many let- 
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profit on the car. Still 
another man may use lots 
of potatoes and be all 
right until the market 
gets oversupplied and the 
price drops off, then he 
will turn down a car or 
two, and the exchange 
will have to sell it to 
someone else at a loss of 
Members will 
say, let the exchange cut 
out those who do not deal 
fairly. But suppose we 
do, the members will take 
seven loads to the other 
30 local buyers who sup- 
ply this dealer for every 
load the exchange can 
keep away. The dealer 
may treat 28 of the 30 no 
better than he does the 
exchange and use two of 
them all right, thus he can 


$30 or $40. 








ters have come to me 
asking advice about start- 
ing exchanges. I have: 
always replied: “Compel each member to give 
financial support enough to be interested and 
do not take in any members not pledged to 
sell all their produce through the exchange 
when practicable. It is better to have 50 
members you can depend upon than 500 that 
you cannot.” 

During the past five years I have talked 
with managers and visited exchanges similar 
to ours, and without an exception have found 
that the members delivered their produce to 
the exchange to sell for them, no price being 
Promised. The exchange sells to the best 
Dossible advantage, deducts its commission 
and gives the farmer the balance. Farmers 








Good Orchard Care Produces Peaches of First Grade 


what to do if the city dealer had a supply 
on hand; namely, he could advise his mem- 
bers to hold up temporarily. What show 
did our manager have to know the condition 
of the market. He was loading potatoes at 
Riverhead as one of about 30 dealers. Four- 
teen or 15 cars were loaded that day. The 
exchange loaded two. The balance went to 
local dealers. During the season the exchange 
averaged about one car to each six that went 
to other buyers. The manager probably called 
up two or three dealers in the city and sold 
our cars at the market price. Doubtless he 
tried to get a nickel more, but growers and 
members of the exchange gave him too few 





be sure of his regular 
needs. I believe the local 
buyers are honest and 
truthful men, but they have got to look out 
for themselves and present arguments for 
their side of the situation. You meet these 
affable and shrewd men often, and it is no 
wonder you sometimes feel like condemning 
the exchange. Local buyers in every instance 
buy their potatoes, seed, fertilizer, grain, etc, 
as cheaply as they can and sell them at as 
high prices as they can, the difference going 
into their own pockets. They are in the 
business to get all they can for themselves 
and make as much as possible on the capital 
they have invested. They work for them- 
selves first and the farmers last. It is to 
their interest to have potatoes cheap and to 
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keep them so, because at 25 cents a bushel, 
for instance, the same capital will take care 
of and pay for three times as many potatoes 
as at 75 cents. When there is a shortage, or 
they are docked by the city dealer, they have 
to lose three times as much weight on thé 
cheap ones as on the high-priced ones to 
suffer the same loss. 

If they buy a lot of table potatoes or seed 
below the market, they don’t give farmers 
the benefit, because they are working for 
themselves. Whether they make - $1000 or 
$5000 a year each, it all goes into their 
pockets for their benefit and not into the 
farmers’ pockets or for the farmers’ benefit. 

Proper Function of Exchange 

On the other hand, what is the exchange 
here for Try hard to get the idea out of 
your mind that the officers constitute the 
exchange. They are simply the servants of 
the exchange. The officers and the building 
are not the exchange either. Get the idea 
out of your mind that the business of the 
exchange is a personal matter. It does not 
make any financial difference directly to 
anyone of the employees if a car of potatoes 
is bought and sold at a profit or at a loss. 
There is no personal profit to any exchange 
transaction. Why should the manager buy 
a cay of table stock for seed and make a 
profit of $60 on the delivery at the farmers’ 
loss. It would return no personal profit to 
anyone connected with the exchange manage- 
“ment if we should have a fertilizer made up 
of poor materials and sold at a profit, say, 
of $3 a ton. Then why should the exchange 
do it? 

We employ our manager solely for our 
benefit, to get all he can for our potatoes. 
It is no profit to him to buy potatoes for us 
a nickel under the market or no opportunity 
to keep the difference when he has a chance 
to sell at a nickel over the market. Our 
manager buys the very best seed you will 
pay for. Of course, it costs the exchange 
more, but our motto on seed is “not how 
cheap, but how good,”’ and this year you did 
not pay the exchange any more than you paid 
for other seed. We have worked along the 
same Hine in our fertilizer business. We 
have always made the quality the first and 
most important consideration. That we have 
succeeded beyond our greatest expectation is 
putting it mildly. Will you believe me when I 
tell you that we have had hardly a complaint? 

There has been. no material difference in 
the price of fertilizer materials since the 
exchange started, when prices came down by 
$3 a ton and have stayed down; whereas, in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine and other 
states the price has been higher than on 
Long Island, except in those sections which 
have exchanges or some form of co-operative 
buying. When the exchange sells you No 2 
oats you get No 2 oats, not No 3 at No 2 
price, there is no motive to do otherwise. 
The management feels that this movement 
is no longer an experiment and that the 
exchange is entitled to your confidemce and 
support in every way possible. Success or 
failure now lies with you. If you give it 
the assistance and support you should, it 
will help you more than you think possible. 


Why Growers Should Be Loyal 


Some reasons why you should give all your 
business to the exchange are as follows: 
About 30 local dealers, including the ex- 
change, operate in the exchange territory. 
After very careful and conservative estimates 
based on the last census and figures of the 
Long Island railway. we have concluded that 
our farmers are paying these dealers the 
following items of.profit: 2,300,000 bushels 
of potatoes shipped to market at a cost to 
the growers cf 3 cents a bushel, or $69,000. 
In a single year we spent $838,000 for fer- 
tilizer. At $32 a ton this would mean 26,600 
tons. Suppose that we figure, however, on 
the basis of 20,000 tons at a profit of $1.50 
a ton; this would mean $30,000, which goes 
into the pockets of the dealers. At five sacks 
of seed potatoes to the acre, 17,000 acres 
would require 75,000 sacks. If one-third of 
this is bought each year at a profit of 20 
cents a sack to the dealer, it will be $5000. 
At 5 cents a sack profit on 260,000 bags of 


grain there would be $12,500 profit. This 
makes a total profit of $116,500. _Remember 
this is the profit our farmers are paying 
the local dealers. 

These figures of profit are gross. You 
know it costs money to handle any kind of 
produce or material.- If we allow one-third 
of the total for cost of handling, we have 
the actual amount paid as net profit to local 
dealers, viz: $77,667, or upwards of $2500 
to each of the 30-local buyers. These figures 
are probably not far out of the way, yet I 
venture to say that many members and farm- 
ers have sat quietly and complacently by 
and heard these local dealers defiounce the 
exchange, and, of course, through it the 
members. They also try to excite the envy 
and disapproval of these members by allud- 
ing to the enormous salaries the officers are 
paid. As a matter of fact, the nianager does 


not receive any more than the dealers aver- 
age. I happen to know that one of the deal- 
ers most rabid against the exchange is making 
a profit sufficient to pay the entire salary list 


of the exchange. 

You are paying 30 loca! dealers a total of 
$75,000 a year. Why not cut out 29 of them 
and do business for yourself through the 
other one—the exchange. The additional cost 
of running the exchange would be but a very 
small per cent of this large sum and the 
balance would be yours—a matter of $100 a 
year on an average for each of our members. 


Support Manager for Increased Profits 


You hire your manager to get the highest 
price possible for potatoes. He has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by getting 
this price. Help him to buy to best advan- 
tage. Help him by giving him your unqual- 
Also help him to buy to bes: 
advantage for your own interest. Instead of 
tying him hand and foot and setting him to 
climb a greased pole, give him a free hand, 
fill it with sand and get under him and -boost. 


ified support 


If you would give him the bulk of your pota- ~ 


toes to’sell, he could not help knowing the 
condition of the market and would be in a 
position where he could give valuable advice 
with regard to selling or holding. With 
proper support he could regulate the supply 
of potatoes and likewise the price, to a Ger- 
tain extent, to your profit. 

Eliminate crooked dealers. During the 
last five years you have been defrauded cn. 
potatoes given the exchange tw market—over 
$3000. This is your loss, but it is equally 
your loss, although not so directly when such 
dealers defraud the local buyer. All the losses 
and expenses of the potato business come out 
of the growers ultimately. Under present 
or existing conditions if the exchange refuses 
orders to the crooked dealers you take your 
potatoes to the other 29 local buyers, so 
they can fill the orders of those crooked 
dealers. Compel the city dealers to pay 
cash for our potatoes, the same as they do 
every other potato growing section, that ships 
to New York. Dealers hold up the Long 
Island shippers for weeks and late in the 
season for months, compelling us to furnish 
them capital on which to do business. 

By proper support you can give the ex- 
change a standing that will enable you to 
secure all the benefits enumerated and many 
others. It will enable your officers to devote 
aH their energies to serving you instead of 
requiring a large part to persuade you to 
patronize your own exchange. It would give 
the exchange a standing and a prestige that 
we now lack in the-city, and it would mean 
doHars to you. It would make financing 
of the work much easier than at present. 
The potato exchange is here and it is yours. 
Why not use it for all it is worth, for the 
improvement of your conditions amd the ben- 
efit of your pockets. 


Fruits for Cold Climates—One of the most 
promising seedling plums fruiting during 1911 
at the Canadian experiment stations and 
farms was the Dara. The downy-leaved 
cherry is found to be hardier than the tree 
cherries and promises to be a very useful 
fruit for the colder parts of Canada. The 
King red raspberry is proving to be one of 
the hardiest varieties. in the prairie provinces, 


HANDLING FANCY MARKET APPLES 


For years W. S. Teator has been collecting bly. 
ribbons at the New York state fair, the fryi; 
ghows of .the American institute in New Yor 
city, the winter exhibitions of the New York stat. 
fruit growers’ association and the Western Ney 
York horticultural society for his exhibits o; 
boxed and barreled apples. Nothing finer is put 
up anywhere ky any grower. In the following 
specially solicited article he gives his person: 
point of view as to the picking, grading and pack. 
img of apples for the fancy market, which 
makes his special aim.—I[Editor. 

In penning this article dealing with my 
own practice in harvesting the apple crop, | 
would not wisi to convey the idea that I hay, 
devised a perfect system suited to the use ot 
every orchardist, but rather one that meecis 
my special needs at the present time. I ada 
improvements as fast as I can, and look fo; 
ward to the day when things will move wit) 
greater precision owing to my having all th 
conveniences the present day affords. 

I will say at the eutset that I do not wis) 
to gather the crop too cheaply when chea)- 
ness implies careless handling and bruising , 
the fruit amd damage done to the trees b 
tearing off fruit spurs and breaking limbs b 
rough ~use of the ladder. Again, som 
orchard men go through the season with 
rush, hustling their apples into barrels with 
out much regard to grade or quality, an 
pushing the fruit into market as rapidly a 
possible. To grow and sell fine apples is m 
main idea and careless practice will not hel 

With an apple crop in prospect I look 
have things in readiness: good pickers e1 
gaged if possible, a good equipment , 
ladders and _ picking’ baskets, barre! 
shipping baskets and boxes on hand, nai! 
and liners, wrapping paper, pads and cus! 
ions, stencils, Iabels and shipping cards 
everything I think I shall require. 

Preters Light Ladders for Picking 

I like the lightest ladder obtainable, on: 
tapering rather narrow at the top. A heavy 
clumsy ladder is an abomination in an or- 
chard. I do not use stepladders as is th: 
western practice. They are too cumber 
some, and because of the different system 
of training my orchard trees have received. 
I use hand-made oak splint baskets 
with firm handles forpicking. They hold 
about a half bushel of fruit and are in 
general use here. They may be Iined with 
burlap if desired. These baskets, equipped 
with a wooden or an iron hook, are handy 
and much better than a bag suspended about 
the neck, as was the custom formerly. |! 
have not used any of the newer picking 
buckets or bags such as are used in western 
orchards, and for the present am willing to 
stay by the oak basket. 

As far as possible I try to secure pickers 
from the community, men who have had 
more or less experience. Tramp and travel- 
ing help that come at picking time are usual]; 
not satisfactory, as all fruit growers know 
Pickers are required to handle all apples 
earefully, laying each fruit in its place im the 
basket as picked, and not allowing it to fall 
from the hand a single inch. When the ten- 
derer varieties are handled such requirements 
must be fully met. 


Winter Apples Exported 


From the Hudson river district for the last 
35 years 90% of the winter apples have gone 
to Europe. In a large majority of cases 
farmers are handling their own apples. An 
early start is made to catch the better prices 
prevailing in the markets of England and 
Scotland the first part of the season. Pick- 
ing and packing at this time can go along 
with a considerable rush. Sometimes good 
money is obtained; often it is the other way. 
This method of marketing is a mere gamble 
and does not seem-.to be the ideal way io 
handle a good apple crop. 

Fancy Quality Always Looked For 

My whole attention is given to producing 
as finished a product as possible, and to grow- 
ing a crop of apples of such fancy quality) 
that I am proud to place my trade name o 
“Blue Ribbon Apples” on the package. 

Several of the early varieties ripen un- 
evenly and for best results in the markets 
require to be picked at intervals as the) 
ripen, sometimes going over a tree three 

[To Page 137.] 
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New York Producers to Co-operate 


Heavy Planting, Transportation Inadequacy, Storage Limitations and Costly Labor Cause Anxiety---Co-operation 
Wrongly Mistrusted—Leading Growers form Eastern Fruit and Produce Exchange-~Producers 
Safeguarded at Every Point---Consignees’ Reliability Guaranteed—By M. G. Kains 


HE one thing that characterizes the 
fruit situation in western New York 
is anxiety, if not to say alarm. From 
Erie and Niagara counties to Oswego 
county inclusive (a strip 150 milos long and 
10 or more wide) hundreds of square miles 
of orchards are already in bearing and hun- 
dreds more will be producing in the near 
future. Trees by the million have been 
planted and still there seems no limit to 
planting. Kor several years the New York 
Central railway has signally failed to handle 
the output and especially last year growers 
lost enormous sums of money through trans- 
portation negligences. Cold and common 
storage facilities all through the region have 
been taxed to their limit and immense quan- 
tities of fruit have been lost through freez- 
ing, rotting, etc, because they could not be 
mlaced in store. 
possible to get at even exorbitant prices. 
Compared with these problems which 
now confront growers the problems of pro- 
duction—soils, fertilizers, spraying, tlllage, 
etc—sink into insignificance. Indeed, they have 
been very largely “solved. Harvesting, mar- 
keting and competing with other seciions 
which also produce fruit in immense commer- 
cial quantities are problems now exércising 
the minds of the best thinkers in the Lake 
Ontario fruit belt and every effort is being 
made to solve them. 


Co-operation Can Work Wonders 


Everyone agrees that genuine co-operation, 
not only of growers: among themselves, but 
of transportation and other interests with 


Labor has been almost im? 


case cited there was a pretty strong combina- 


tion of all these. For such reasons the cause ._ 


of true co-operation should not suffer. Rather 
should it become stronger, because it will 
bring together keen minded, earnest, . con- 
scientious men who will form associations 
wpon correct principles and work hand in 
hand for success, not only their own but that 
of their district. 

In one sense the failure of the growers’ 
and shippers’ exchange has been a blessing 
to western New York. Though money has 
been lost it has taught the community what 
not to pin faith to. Further, it has brought 
together a little band of men, growers every 
one, who have pledged themselves to the 
correct principles and have established an 
association whose one aim is to work for 
growers’ interests. This organization, known 
as the Hastern Fruit.and Produce Exchange, 
Inc, has been formed under the business cor- 
porations law of New York state, with ‘head- 
quarters at Rochester, where it opened for 
business last week. 


Purposes of New Organization 


According to its certificate of incorporation 
its purposes are “‘to act as selling agent upon 
a commission basis for producers of all kinds 
of fruit and vegetable products; to attend 
for hire to the picking, grading, sorting, 
packing, warehousing, shipping and selling 
of all kinds of fruit and vegetable products; 
to buy from manufacturers and sell to per- 
soms and organizations engaged in growing 
fruit and vegetable products, machinery, 
tools, fertilizers, baskets ... . and 

















Field of White Burley Tobacco Growri in Kentucky 


The area where burley tobacco was grown is embraced in north. central Kentucky, 
a strip of territory bordering on the Ohio-river in Ohio and Indiana’ and a small area in 


the southwestern part of West. Virginia. 


ment in limited areas in Kentucky and southern Ohio. 
These fine blue grass soils'are much more valuable for general farm- 


and very fertile. 


ing than those on which the heavy shipping types are grown. 


It has réached its highest counmercial develop- 


The soil is of a limestone origin 


The average yield is 


much lighter than on the poorer lands where the dark export tobacco is grown. 


growers, would go a long way toward a solu- 
tion, if not fully solve many of these prob- 
lems. But co-operation has recently been 
given such a black eye in western New York 
that growers are loath to try it again. Small 
blame to them! ‘The most recent - failure, 
that of the growers’ and shippers’ exchange 
last winter, is too fresh in their minds. Yet 
that failure should not injure co-operation at 
all because it was due to a total disregard of 
the principles of co-operation. Everyone 
who will familiarize himself with the way 
things were run by that association can see 
for himself the difference. 

, Leaving out that arch enemy of co-opera- 
Hon, the grower himself, failures in co-opera- 
tion are usually due to mismanagement, in- 
Competend®, self-seeking, drunkenness, ° dis- 
Tegard of constitutional rules, etc. In the 


: 





other supplies and articles necessary or suit- 
able to be used in the growing or marketing 
of such fruits and vegetable products.” 
These purpotes are so clearly set forth 
that no one—-directors, officers, stockholders, 
growers or the general public—need make 
any mistake as to the function of the associa- 
tion. Just who may and who may not hold 
stock is as tersely stated as possible by the 
certificate: ‘Stockholders shall be either (1) 
individuals engaged in the business of grow- 
ing fruits and vegetable products, or (2) or- 
ganizations of such individuals. No other 


person or corporation, and in particular no 


person or corporation whose principal busi- 
ness ig buying and selling fruits and veg- 
etable products, shall be a stockholder.” 
Surely nothing could be more explicit. 
These provisions will prevent the possibility 





of any running of the association by dealers, 
buyers, commission men and others whose 
interests differ more or less from those of 
growers. 

In order to inspire confidence the directors 
have been picked with great care from the 
best business fruit growers in the state. If 
the men named in the following list do not 
inspire confidence it is doubtful if any others 
will: B. G. Bennett, chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee of the Rochester chamber of 
commerce, owns and operates a large fruit 
farm at Charlotte; Walter R. Kreidler of 
Hornell is a prominent potato specialist of 
Steuben county; Charles A. Skutt of Morton, 
one of the most successful peach growers in 
the state, has about 100 acres in fruit; B. L. 
Perkins is a large apple, peach and pear 
grower interested in a growers’ cold storage 
plant at Albion; Dr A. L. Richman of Mor- 
ton is specially interested in apples and 
peaches, of which he has a considerable acre- 
age; Harry Wellman of Kendall, for many 
years president of the Orleans county fruit 
c’owers’ association, has extensive apple, 
peach and pear orchards; S. J. T. Bush of 
Morton devotes about half of his 500-acre 
farm to fruit, mainly apples, peaches and 
pears. 

At a recent meeting of these directors the 
following officers were elected to serve one 


year: President, S. J. T. Bush; vice-presi- 
dent, B. L. Perkins; secretary and treasurer, 
B. G. Bennett; sales manager, J. D. Chalk. 


For three years Mr Chalk has been in charge 
of the eastern sales division of the North 
American fruit exchange with headquarters 
at New York. His contract with the exchange 
is for one year. When not actually engaged 
in shipping or in selling supplies he will de- 
vote his time to the solicitation of business, 
membership, ete. 

In order to make growers triply safe, the 
directors have not relied solely upon their 
own integrity nor upon the provisions of the 
certificate of incorporation; they have pre- 
pared a set of by-laws that cannot be excelled, 
if equaled anywhere, in cogency and scope. 
In due time these by-laws will be published 
so every fruit and vegetable grower may 
study them. In every respect they cover the 
growers’ interests first, last and all the time. 


How Growers’ Interests Are Guarded 


For instance, in order to air any possible 
grievance special stockholders’ meetings may 
be called at any time by a majority of the 
directors or by the president when requested 
in writing so to do by stockholders owning 
not less than 20 shares. Similarly, to pre- 
vent the formation of cliques among 
directors, special directors’ meetings may 
be called upon the written request of one 
director by the call of the president. 
From these provisions it is evident that 
this exchange is not to be a one-man 
or a clique institution. This remark is sup- 
ported by the further fact that the favorable 
vote of four of the seven directors shall be 
necessary to bind the association. Certain 
other provisions prevent tlie manager from 
engaging any persons and of paying any sal- 
aries he may see fit. The board must au- 
thorize such employment and salaries. 

In order that every director may know all 
the time just how the association stands, the 
treasurer must submit trial balances every 
month to each one. The directors must hold 
quarterly meetings or make themselves liable 
for damages which the corporation may have 
sustained by reason of their failure to do so. 

The utmost care has been taken to guard 
the association’s funds. The president, the vice- 
president, when acting as president, the secre- 
tary, the treasurer, the general manager and 
others who are given power to draw checks 
against the association’s bank accounts must 

[To Page 137.] 









































































































































































































Seed. Com Early 


G. E, BUSHNELL 





Seed corn should be selected in the 
field and not from the wagon or crib 
after it is picked. It is best to go 
through a part of the field before the 
first frost comes and mark those 
stalks which are of good size, thrifty, 
have one good ear at a medium hight 
from the ground, and have an ear 
“with neither too long nor too short a 
shank. The length of the shank is 
denoted by the distance the ear hangs 
over away from the stalk. 

Leave the corn on the stalks until 
well matured. Frost will not injure 
seed corn while yet in the husks, but 


it should be gathered before very 
hard freezing begins. Take a grain 
sack, go into the field, and gather 


the ears from the marked stalks. Put 
them into a wagon at the end of the 


‘row and shuck and throw out unde- 


Hang the good ones up 
to dry immediately. Leaving the seed 
corn piled up two or three days in 
the barn or some other place gives 
it a chance to heat and promotes 
the growth of mold, which weakens 


sirable ears. 


its growing power. This may seem 
like a lot of work, but is not. A 
few hours of work at two different 


times in the fall will mark and save 
a lot of good seed corn. 


Successful ‘Concrete Silo 
3 WwW. E. SWIFT 








‘Last summer I built a solid con- 
erete silo and after one season of use 
‘I.am very much _ pleased with it. It 
has a 6-inch wall, is 14 feet in diame- 
ter and 33 feet°*high. The roof, chute 
and all are built solid of the same 
material.. I consider ail makes of 
silos good but like the solid concrete 
silo best and believe it the cheapest 
in the long run. My silo cost $450 
-and-I had to do the hauling of gravel 
and-cement, which would have cost 
$50..more if I had hired it done. A 
man cannot appreciate the true value 
of a silo until he owns one. 

“We started the corn binder when 
“the-corh was ripe enough to put in 
Shocks and hauled it directly to the 
cutter. It took five hayracks and 
four men in thé field to put fodder 
on them, One man fed the cutter 
and one stayed in the silo to keep the 
silage evenly distributed and well 
packed. We filled our silo in one day, 
' putting in about 110 tons. . It takes 

from eight to 10 acres of corn for a 
Silo this size, depending on the yield. 
This will feed 40 head of cattle 
_through the winter for three and a 
half months with no other feed than 

straw... This is exactly what we did 

with it on our farm last winter and 
“the cattle gained- from 100 to 125 
» pounds. apiece, depending on their 
size and age. You_may figure this 

‘corn that we put into the silo as 
equal to 500 bushels at 50 cents a 
bushel, making $250, which would be 
* just:about equal to the growth of the 
cattle, but in addition to this we 
‘hauled. out manure enough to cover 
20 acres of ground heavily and I fully 
believe this will be worth $20 an acre. 


~~ Select Average Seed Potatoes~ 


M. COVERDELL 








‘The average yield of potatoes is far 
“below what it should be, and one of 
'the~ main “causes for this low pro- 
- g@uction is carelessness “or ignorance 
in the-selection of seed for planting. 
* Picking out the largest potatoes for 

cooking purposes’ and leaving the 
<smali, knotty -ones for seed is to be 
“@iscouraged, since the small potatoes 
‘are more than likely to have been 

produced by small, weak or diseased 
. ‘vines, so. cannot. propagate 

. Strong, vigorous plants. 

“Even where the large potatoes are 
gavyed for seed, there is the same pos- 
‘sibility of their being the prduct of 
“imndesirable vines; that is, if the se- 
“Jection is made from the whole sup- 
ply of petatoes in cellar or bin; or 
@ the time they are being put away 
for-winter Keeping. One cannot. tell 

vhether the hill from which a par- 
= potato came produced one 


or a dozen. 
me for, selecting segs! 
the “vines still are 








‘green, when one 









can select 
healthy, most vigorous hills and mark 
them so they may: be dug separate 
from the general crop at harvest 
time. These choice hills should have 
small stakes, pieces of boards or 
cornstalks placed by them to aid in 
locating them; then, just before the 
general harvest, one can go through 
the patch. with a potato fork and dig 
these hills, ; 
In selecting seed from the marked 


hills one should discard all _ small, 
soft or knotty products, -choosing 
only the large, smooth, solid ones, 


Where there is but a small number 


of potatoes to the hiil, that 
hill should not be saved for seed, as 
the productiveness of next season’s 


crop will depend much upon the pro- 
lificacy of the vines from which the 
seed is chosen. It is also well, even 
where the vines are healthy and vig- 
orous, to watch for underground dis- 
ease, and discard as seed any prod- 
ucts that betray such disease, 
Potatoes that have been selected 
for seed should not be stored in the 


cellar, as a rule, since it usually is 
too. warm, and the seed will wither 
somewhat, and are almost sure ‘to 


sprout before the season for plant- 
ing in the spring. The best place 4o 
store them is in the outdoor pit, as 





they usually can be kept cool enough 
here to avoid sprouting in early 
spring. 

Farmers Organize 


J. N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


The farmers of Union county at a 
recent meeting agreed to incorporate 
for $5000 to buy feeds, fertilizers and 
implements. Stock is to be $5 a share. 
The organization is to be called the 
Buffalo valley farmers’ and consum- 
ers’ association, with headquarters at 
Miffiinburg, where a club owns a lot 
and has a coal yard doing business 
already” a 

Farmers’ annual picnic will be held 
on the 30th in a*grove in White Deer 
township. L.’S. Walter sold his farm 
of. 62 acres west of New Berlin along 


Pénn’s. creek to James Snook for 
$6000 at private sale. 

Oats are all stored away and the 
Stubble is being plowed for wheat. 
They are threshing well to the acre. 


Corn is growing nicely with the week- 
ly showers. It is long in the stalk and 
earing finely. One or two cars of fresh 
cows. are being sold in the county-each 
week to supply the demand for cosvs. 
With the big hay crop and good pas- 


tures more stock will be wintered 
than usual. M. S. Bell cut 33 good 
two-horse loads of hay froms nine 


acres.on the Baker farm at Vicksburg, 
Much timothy seed is being threshed 
in this section. Clover fields have a 
fine second growth, which promises to 
make cloverseed. 


Better Milk Produced 


H, E, CORNELL ~- UNIVERSITY 





ROSS, 





I do not think that the business of 
dairying is depreciating to any ex- 
tent, particularly in this state. The 
character of the business is changing 
rapidly from a manufacturing to a 
market milk business. This is due to 
the great demand which the cities are 
making for whole milk, and this de- 
mand seems to be a steadily increas- 
ing one. The population is increas- 
ing; but people are finding out more 
and more the value of milk as a food. 

There are one or two things against 
dairying. One of these is the diffi- 
culty of securing reliable help. Dgairy- 
ing has to be looked after very, meth- 
odically and very closely, and it is nec- 
essary that the milking be done twice 
a day. It is often times difficult to 
get men who are perfectly willing to 
work as Steadily as dairying requires. 
It is also true that dairying has been 
given up in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of some of our larger cities, the 
land formerly used for dairy purposes, 
has been turned over to truck farm- 
ing. This is only a natural course of 
events, as truck farming is a real con- 
centrated form of agriculture and 
very few forms can compete with it 
where there is such a ready market 
as in the neighborhood of a large cify. 

yenerally speaking, dairying is im- 
proving. I make this statement be- 
cause of the interest shown in some 
of the localities in the improvement of 
the dairy herd. I do not mean by 
this the interest shown alone. by 
breeders of high-grade stock; but I 
mean just the ordinary dairymen, and 
in the cow testing association work. 
tecently I talked- with a prominent 
member of the New York board of 
health who said that a very large 
number of farmers are now prodéacing 
grade B milk for New York city mar- 
ket, who just a short time ago, pro- 
duced grade C milk. This indicates 
a healthy interest in the dairy busi- 


mnes# on >the..part--of --the- mits—pro= 
ducers, 


the” 


_been a country minister. 


: w Mr began & new era 
history.of the town.” 






















Social Service in Country Church 


THE CouNTRY CHURCH—The Decline 
of Its Influence, and the Remedy; 
the Result of an Investigation. By 
Charles O. Gill and Gifford Pinchot. 
Published by Macmillan Company, 
sold by Orange Judd Co, New York. 
Cloth, $1.25; net postpaid $1.36. 

It is true that the church in many 
rural communities has-been on the 
decline. The hopeful factor is that 





“this situation is now recognized and 


a new spirit of social service in coun- 
try life now animates an increasing 
number of rural churches regardless 
of creed. 

Public sentiment in many a rural 
community favors the consolidation 
of two or more weak churches into 
one strong society whose vital prin- 
ciple shall be active social service, 
rather than disputation over techni- 
cal differences in creed. But just how 
to accomplish such results is the 
problem. 

It is this very problem which has 
been delightfully and effectively solved 
among the rural churches of Tomp- 
kins county, N Y, an@ also in 
Windsor county, Vt. Just how 
it was done this book describes, .as a 
result of the painstaking investiga- 
tion conducted by Mr Gill, with the 


assistance of many public-spirited 
people. For fifteen years “he has 
One. of his 


tasks was to establish a church in wa 
country community in Vermont which 
had been without one for more than 
20 years. When Mr Gill came to 
it, the moral and social laxity of the 
whole community was flagrant.- Dis- 
belief in the existence of goodness ap- 
peared to be common, public disap- 
proval of indecency was timid or 
lacking, and religion was in general 
disrepute. Not only was there no day 
of worship, but als@eno day of rest. 
Life was mean, hard, small, selfish 
and covetous. Land belonging to the 
town was openly pillaged by the pub- 
lic officers who held it in trust; real 
estate values were low; ‘and among 
the respectable families there was.a 
general desire to sell their property 
and move away. 

“Then a church was organized. The 
change which followed was _ swift, 
striking, thorough and enduring. Thé 
public property of the town, once a 
source of graft and demoralization, 
became a public asset. The value of 
real estate increased beyond all pro- 
portion to the general rise of land 
values elsewhere. In the decade and 
a half which has elapsed since the 
church began its work, boys and girls 
of a new type have been brought up. 
The reputation of the village has been 
changed from bad to good, public or- 
der has greatly improved, and the 
growth of the place as a summer re- 
sort has begun. It is fair to say that 
the establishment of the church un- 


This. book is unique. 
inspiration, facts and 


It furnish 
methods that 













in the 


entitle it to careful study by a1 ;, 
terested in rural life, whether tare: 


ers, ministers or in other voca 


The remedies it suggests have 


to be winners by actual experi 


the rural communities 


tions. 
Proved 
nce ig 
of the New 


England and middle states and ar, 
rich in suggestiveness for all othe 


sections. 
It is certainly true that there js no 
single solution for this Problem 


which varies in communities, but im 


provement in country life 


schools goes hand in hand with 


welfare. 





and in 
hureh 


Epoch Making School Book 





Although just recently from the 
press, no school or agricultura| book 
has ever been so generously received 
as the new Farm Arithmetic, by Byr. 
kett and Swartzell. Jt blazes 4 new 
trail in country life education. It wi 
fill a want that has long been ident, 
The two or three letters below tell the 


story. 

“TI am delighted with 
Arithmetic. 1 -would give 
have had the privilege of 
this book in my boyhood 
[Clarence Poe, Editor and E 
North Carolina. 


Mark C, Calkins, a teacher 0} 


ben county, N Y, says: “I h 
examined a copy of Farm Ari 
It gives me pleasure to say 
book meets the reeds of the 
of rural and agricultural sch: 
ter than any text that has 
my view. It seems perfectl) 
to class use and is made up 
problems as constantly occur 
day life on the farm, and in 1 
ion it should be in the hands 
student above the sixth grad 
rural schools.” 
What an Old Teacher Sz 
“Through curiosity I bough 
of your Farm Arithmetic. | 
lighted with it and the good 
do, beyond words of expressio: 
an old teacher—was. on that 
years when I gave it up for 
I had no idea it was possibl 
an arithmetic in agriculture 
one. Why, it will be an epoc 
in rural school work. It oug 


and if country schoolteacher 
about it, this book will be ta 
every country and village s 
the land. What a field it op 


In the arithmetics of the 
the study is about everything, 
that never concerns a countr) 
girl. This book provides t! 
mental discipline and yet do 
problems of the farm. Th 


will owe a great-~-debt of grat! 


authors and publishers for 
the way in this new field. Yo 
to see that every member 

rural school board knows ab 
book. If they just had a ch 
see it, it is certain they would 


their teachers to have a class i: 


arithmetic.—[John Taylor, 
County, Pa. 
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Did You Read 


Ever Told” ? 








“The Greatest Institute Story 


T WAS PUBLISHED mm American Agriculturist in a recent 
issue. This story contained much human mterest because of 
the personal touch given it by the author. 
be found in American Agriculturist a wide choice of articles 

every week. In the near future Howard Greene, an expert 
mechanic, will discuss many phases of the gasoline engine. These 
short, bright, enlightening articles will be run consecutively and 
will treat of most of the operations which take place between 
the starting and the stopping of the engine ; troubles to look for 
and how to prevent them ; suggestions for keeping gasoline en- 
gine in repair, whether it be used for running a tream separator, 
circular saw, spray pump, automobile or truck. 
with’ the high standard of articles run in American Agriculturist 
we have secured an expert to. write on this highly interesting 
present-day subject. Watch fox the articles in the near future! 
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New Jersey Farmer of Note 





¢, H. Brewer of Union county N J, 








we: no has often contributed articles on 
e “ ctical farming subjects to our col- 
ler a and who on more than one 
aon has won prizes in our vari- 
no Se ontests, believes in green crops 
eo: ae fertilizer as the most economcal 
m- _ to build up the soil. He pur- 
= ollie a small farm several years 
ch | 
fe 
he 
ok 





Cc. H. Brewer 


ago, and has continued to improve 
ihe productive power of his soil, and 
produces the leading vegetables and 
fruits. All his produce is retailed to 
private customers. The demand has 
always been beyond the supply. Qual- 
in ity sorts and a square deal every time 
‘ with his patrons, he states, avoid 
competition. 

Mr Brewer is also interested in 
seeds, both vegetable and flower, and 
is selecting and growing some choice 
le yarieties at his farm. He has been 
ill secretary of the Union county board 
ef agriculture for the past five years 
16 and is chairman of the committee on 
, vegetables and fruits for the annual 
' Union county exhibition. He was born 
and brought up in western New York 
on a farm, has had several years’ ex- 
e: perience in the employ of a large 
seed house, and now is applying his 
knowledge for his own benefit. 


. His Hobbies Poultry and Hogs 


ay L, F. HENDERSON, NEW JERSEY 





4 Charles D. Cleveland, owner of 
Monmouth county farm, has been a 
poultry fancier for many years and 
gave up a lucrative law practice to go 
back to the farm. He is now recog- 
nized as one of the leading poultrymen 


ng 


ht of the world, being the present secre- 
of tary of the Madison Square Garden 
is poultry exhibition, and heading the 


list of judges for the coming poultry 
shows to be given at the Greater New 
York fair at Empire City park. He 
is also an active member of the Mon- 
mouth poultry club of Red Bank. 

About two years ago Mr Cleveland 
“ purchased the farm which consists of 
over 154) acres of good tillable land. 
Practically the entire farm is used for 
the raising of swine, cattle.and poul- 
try. Mr Cleveland specializes in White 
and Columbian Wyandotte and Single 
Comb White Leghgrn fowls. He has 
houses for each breed. The incubator 
cellar is one of the largest in the state; 
the machine holds 15,000 eggs at one 
hatching and is so arranged that any- 
one of its 50 sections can be operated 
Separately. 

From the incubators the chicks are 
Put in the brooder house where they 
*e closely watched until strong 
enough to run outdoors. This brooder 
house was designed and built by Mr 
Cleveland and is a model. It is rat- 
Proof and sanitary in every respect, 
and is so arranged that 26 broods can 
be housed at one time, with a sepa- 
Tate run for each, A daily record is 
Made for each pen, giving the nui .ber 
of chicks put in after coming from the 
‘neubator, the number of chicks that 
develop abnormally and the number 
of deaths among the chicks. An aver- 
&e is made of each incubation. 
Cleveland raises practically all 
leek feed for his poultry and other 

- The sprouting cellar is arranged 
0g the incubator cellar and the 
a ioe house. About 50 trays of ovts 
ply the Constantly sprouting to sup- 
tin goene chicks. The trays area 
over wi € poultry runs and covered 
Nit a fine mesh wire netting. 
their icks are then compelled to pull 
feed threugh the mesh, This 


ee 
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gives them strength just when they 
are developing the fastest. 

Because of his interest and expe- 
rience in raising Ohio Improved Ches- 
ter White swine, Mr. Cleveland has 
been placed in charge of that depart- 
ment at the Monmouth county fair. 
He believes that this county, and, in 
fact, a large part of the state, is par- 
tiularly suitable to the breeding of 
swine, and that there are splendid 
opportunities to utilize woodlands and 
barren fields for this purpose. Much 
of this land now produces nothing of 
value, except fuel for the farmer’s 
household, He believes that the Mon- 
mouth county fair should be made the 
center of influence, which should re- 
sult in greatly increasing hog produc- 
tion. There is scarcely a community 
in which hog raising has been started 
under modern conditions and methods 
which has not been successful. Some 
farmers feel that because their hogs 
may not be pure bred they have 
no chance of winning premiums at the 
fair, but this is not the case, There 
are premiums for swine of certain 
breeds, but the chief premiums arse 
open to swine of all breeds. 


New Chief of Weather Bureau 


Prof Charles F. Marvin, the new 
chief of the United States weather 
bureau, was born at Putnam, O, and 
was educated in the public schools of 
Columbus and at the Ohio state uni- 
versity. He went to Washington in 
1884, and entered the government 
service in what was then known as 
the signal service, since renamed the 
weather bureau. He became head of 
the instrument division of the bureau 
in 1888, which position he held until 
his appointment as chief. 

He has done valuable work in de- 
signing and improving meteorological 
instruments used ‘by the bureau, and 
has conducted important investiga- 
tions for measuring the moisture con- 
dition of the air, for deriving the 
velocity of the wind from the indi- 
cations of anemometers, and for the 
use of kites in obtaining records of 
the temperature, pressure and other 
conditions in the upper air. Improve- 
ments effected by Prof Marvin in the 
construction of kites and the record- 
ing instruments used on them have 
been employed in Europe in upper air 
investigations. 

Prof Marvin was the nominee for 
chief of the weather bureau of a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the Na- 
tional academy of sciences at its 
meeting in Washington last May. The 
academy then called upon Pres Wil- 
son, after which conference 26 names 
were considered, out of which four 
were selected. And of these Prof Mar- 
vin was finally chosen, the choice 














Charles F. Marvin 


meeting the approval of Pres Wilson, 
members of his cabinet, and the mem- 
bers of the National Academy. 


Cc, W. Waid of Clark county, O, de- 
lieves in intensive farming. He has 
specialized in vegetable forcing and 
has been ab’e to get a larger net re- 
turn from one fourth acre under glass 
than most farmers who grow general 
farm crops get from 160 acres. It 
would not do for all farmers to be- 
come greenhouse men, but many 
fe-rmers who are now farming large 
farms could make more money by re- 
duc‘ng the number of acres they cul- 
tivate, “A little farm well tilled, ete, 
will make a pocketbook well filled” is 
becoming more apparent every day. 
A.more general adoption of this plan 
would increase rather than decrease 
the total production of the farm, as 
well as increase the profits to the 
farmers. 
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Zi yf. AT MILL PRICES---GALVANIZED OR PAINTED--- FE Pte 


iy) . 

‘ Every sheet inspected and guaranteed BEST OPFN 

HEARTH PRODUCT. The gslvanized roofing and eid- 
ing have an extra heavy tight coating of galvanize. 

y Save all middlemen’s profits by buying direct from our 

" mill at mill pricesy-when you buy from us you buy from the manufacturer. 

Send size ef buildings and we will furnish you free a complete estimate of cost. 
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SAVE YOU MONEY write to-day for free sample and prices. 
THE SYKES METAL LATH & ROOFING CO., (Est. 1877) 518 Walnut St., NILES, OHIO 


¢/ * This will show you how you can save all intermediate profits. LET US PROVE WE 















everybody take advantage of it. Here it is 


-\ and Cleaner. Use the machine a month, 
days, pay me my low cash price or fi 

: terest, payable January 1, 1914. If 

ms chine at my freight expense and I'll return your 






28 the dollar to hold as evidence of good faith. 


America. know the section where each one grows 





screens, riddles and gangs to Maine from what I eend 


get the exact outfit to handle the grains and weed seed 
on your farm. If you want more or different screens, 
I will send them free. Not a penny would I ask for 

extra screens and riddles. 

The Chatham now handles over 70 seed mix- 
tures—wheat, oats, peas, beans, corn, barley, 
flax, clover, timothy, ete. Takes cockle, wild 
oats, tame oats and smut from seed wheat; 
any mixture from flax; buckhorn from 
clover; sorts corn for dro Slanter. Re- 

pd seed and all ebrunken, 
grains. Takes out all 
dust, dirt and chaff. It is also a bully 
chaffer. Handles 60 bushels grain per 
hour, Gas power or hand power. 
Easiest running mill on earth. 
Writ Send postal today and receive 
e FREE by next mail my latest 
copyrighted book, “The Chatham 
system of Breeding Big Orops."’ 
























part- ddress Dept. 39 
ment will  s 
lanson Campbell Co. 
ouparate, cee Detroit, Mich. 


Kensas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








sendin. If you've 

got some impurity in your 
in that you cannot get 

rid of, don't get Geosesages 

Write me. Send postal for Big Pree Book 


My special “ONE DOLLAR OFFER” has pleased so many farm- 
ere that I have decided to keep it up for another month and thus let 


ou send me one dollar and I will ship you, ALL FREIGHT 
PAID BY MYSELT, this, my new 1914 C nathem Grain Grader 





t 
ve me your note, without in- 
not satisfied, return the ma- 


a matter of fact, $1.00 won't half pay me for the freight. I only want 


Chatham Grain Grader and Cleaner 


After a syere’ experience, I know every grain and noxious weed grown In 
weed that grows on your farm. Experience has shown that a Grain Grader and 
Cleaner should have the special equipment for the particular farming section 
to which it goes. For example, I send an entirely different equipment of 


scarcely two states in the United States to which I send the same equipment. Thus you 


5 $4 00 

















led at end of 30 







dollar. 















I know every grain and 
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to California. There are 
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FIVE-SIZES 


BUILT-RIGHT why Whirlwinds are the 
best. We could stick in 

a lot of high sounding words 

and circus bill talk but we believe 


you want facts and proven state- 


ments, not ho 


are different—why they 


elevate fodder—what enormous 
- hour and what they cost. 


man who planned and wrote 








Fillers as though you were looking 


That's all we ask him to do—give you facts—then you buy 


what your judgment 


Ask for our free catalog No. 47. See our detail 
cuts—learn how carefully we make Whirlwinds— 


tead our 


If so, yust write for our free catalog of Whirl- 


wind Silo Fillers. Learn wherein Whirlwinds 


power 1s required to operate them—how high they 


We haven't room 
here to prove to you 


tar. Are we mght? 


are better—how little 


capacities they deliver 


our Whirlwind oe 
doesn’t use extravagant words or hot air. He has the kna 
of bnnging up before your eyes as perfect a picture of our 


at one of the machines. 


dictates. 





and personally si 


guarantee thet is given with 


WILDER - STRON 


~then=we leave it to you. 


G 


IMPLEMENT CO. 


Geox 14 MONROE, MICH. 











$ and save disappointinent at planting time. Catalc 





who grows 
SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES. Box 22, 


I offer to the planter this Fali Fresh Dug, 300,000 Apple, 200,000 Peach, 
APPLE TREES 50,000 Pear, 50,000 Plum, 100,000 Cherry trees and thousands of Grape, 
small fruits, ornamentals, Secure varieties now. Buy from the man 

h the tree. 


free to everyone. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














When You Write 7 dvertisers 
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Re sure to mention this journat, 
Our advertisers like to know 
where their replies come from 
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The Low Down Spreader With 
The Big Drive Wheels 


3 “The main reason the demand for John 
R has ter than those 
in the spreader business thought pos- 

is because the John Deere Spreader is 
built the way you would build a manurespreader, 
your requirements. 


that is easy to og hy light for your 
horses, free = constant repairing, and 


——e will last as long as you think it 
it to, 


n Deere S ler you get a 
low down Rpsveder in which the Sdvantage 
of drive wheels is not sacrificed for the 
tod yore that is f 
a ler that is easy for your 
. horses because it has these big drive wheels 
si - together with roller bearings, few parts, 
the fact that the center of the load is com- 
“paratively near the horses and the load 
evenly distributed over all four wheels. 
There are no clutches to get out of order, 
te no chains to give trouble, no adjustments 


aa necessary. 
a Built with a steel frame, securely braced 
j like ees railway bridges, it is very strong 

Why You Get These Things 
Pins, the beater on the axle makes 
all these things possible in the John Deere 


oni does Lome with some two hundred 
( parts. It makes the spreader 
ays iy | t permits the use of big drive 
he oy “wn does away with clutches, chains 
adjustments, = puts all the strain and 
it belongs, Wie diies and tome of 
not on and frame o! 

the ate. 
It does BR. lot of other good th 7.7 
Shey are ully illustrated and descri 
our new in Po book. 


Get This Book 
It how the John Deere Spreader is 


made and why it is made that way. It 

contains illustrations of the working parts 

and colored pictures of the John ieee 

Spreader in the field. i also has valuable 

information in to storing, handling 

and applying manure to the land. 

“i these books free, by asking us 

oy book, Y¥37 

Bs John Deere Plow Company 
; Moline, Illinois 












ow YIELDS-60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
eee eeremoed. Wet Write for catalog and circular, de- 
‘Souc8 bis ever introduced in 
vu. BERRY’S S IMPROVED KHARKOV. Just im- 
from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder 
and can uthonnas the severest winters. Hav ve im- 
Turkey Red, other varieties and M th White 
Boe Lares stock Alfalfa, Boag and all Grass Seed, 
for circular, free sam special low prices. 
"A. Berry Seed d Co., ox 128 Clarinda, lowa 











stee 
Save 
Save draft—save repairs. 
Don't rut roads or nerds. Send today for free 
Minstrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 
Wheel Co. 





















‘You can make the cold worn-out tin, iron, 
steel, a > gravel roof give you as muck 
service new roof and you can double 
the life of that old shingle roof. 


F-FIX ‘troanies 
Troublés 

keeps them cured. Cost sligh{. One coat 

por eo Anes In black and red. Ready for 
Absolutely gucrinteed to do the work. 

at once for the free Roof Book. Address 


‘GE COWKEY CG., 3341 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohic. 




























Kerosene Engine 








—speed 
trolled whiie running—no cams—no valves 
Sai 10 gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 


power—1I5-day money-back trial. 
208. P. Pe dag foe free oars 













































































































Onion Growers Troubled 





Both east and west return rather 
unsatisfactory reports for the onion 
crop of 1913. Drouth is the most com- 
monly mentioned trouble, with insects 
and occasional wind and hailstorms 
to further jeopardize normal returns. 
The cold spring and heavy winds did 
considerable damage in Michigan, ac- 
cording to Frank Robinson of Muske- 
gon Co. Indiana and Illinois reports 
are fair to good in spite of the long 
drouth. 


Varying Conditions in Ohio 

Reports for Ohio seem to vary quite 
widely. The conditions are best shown 
by the following ‘“rief comments of 
our special representatives: 

The health of onion piants is fair, 
but crop is uneven, some being late 
and others early. It was too wet early 
and too dry later. Some biight in the 
fields. Indications point to fair prices 
Sales of 5Uc p bu are reported.—tlLz. 
A, Newcomer, Seneca Co, O. 

Crop development fair, but output 
is for only 65% of last year’s crop. 
Plenty of rain recently. Some sales are 


reported at 45c p bu, and occasicnal 
offers are 52c, with market apparent- 
ly growing stronger.-—[ William Stahl, 


Wyandot Co, O. 

General crop in good condition, with 
some lice on upland pieces. Season 
has been dry, but late rains have re~ 
vived crop much, No definite prices 
are announced, but one car of white 
onions has been contracted at 5é€ p 
bu. Few will be ready for the market 
before the last of Aug.—[W. 
Brown, Hardin Co, O. 

We have about 2000 acres in this 
county and crop is looking good, al- 
though it would have been much bet- 
ter with more moisture and not quite 
so much frost in the spring. Nothi.g 
heard of sales.—[J, W. Budd, Wayne 
Co, O. 

Weather conditions have been 1n- 
favorable to the crop in this section 
and the development is short of nor- 
mal. No sales are reporteé as it is a 
bit early.—[{F, E, Chapman, Ashta- 
bula Co, O 

Onion crop extremely uneven in 

this section. Some pieces badly 
blighted, and the output will be about 
50% short of last year. Late rains 
have helped the crop somewhat. 
Growers do not expect as good size on- 
ions as usual. Wayne 
Co, O. 
We are not looking for much over 
a half crop of onions in this section. 
Development. has been very. poor.—~ 
{J. B. Q., North Madison, O. 

The crop has picked up a great deal 
the past three weeks and_good size on- 
ions are in sight. The output will not 
exceed 60% of the 1911 crop.— 
[J. B. Stambaugh, Hardin Co, O 

Onions have bottomed well, but a 

few fiel@s have been attacked by thrip. 
Late, heavy rains have injured the 
crop somewhat, Growers are looking 
for about 300 bus to the acre, or about 
60% of the output last year.. No sales 
reported.—[F. N. Budee, Ashtabula 
Co, O. 
Yield of onions in this vicinity will 
be light, owing to heavy frosts in May 
and disastrous hailstorm in July. We 
estimate the. crop at 50% of rast year. 
Outlook is rather discourag.ng.—[.1[, 
Ww. C., Wellington, O, 

Below the Average in New York 

New York has nothimg better to 
offer in the way of a bumper crop. C. 
D. Hangland of Niagara Co is the only 
representative to accentuate the fa- 
vorable outlook by calling it very good, 
“Weather conditions have been favor- 
able, with only a little thrip. Nothing 
heard as yet of prices.” 

From the same county Burke Bros 
write that health and development of 
crop have been good, but weather con- 

















ditions have not been favorable. They 
report sales at 50c p bu. 

The Long Island crop is pretty well 
market fed and, as already known, dry 
weather and thrip materially cut the 
yield. Returns were-less than 75% of 
normal, 

In ‘Rennsalaer Co, N Y; F. D. Mosh- 
er says that onions look well yet, but 
dry weather is telling on the prospect. 
The crop has made good growth and 
growers expect fair returns. 

Reports from Crange Co are a bit 
more encouraging. J. Weed says the 
development has not been quite nor- 
mal and the crop will not be ag large 
as last year. Late, heavy rains did 
some damage. The going price is $1 p 
100 Ibs. 

E. D. Hunter of the same county 
estimates condition of crop at 65% of 
the same time a year ago. Little 
thrip is reported and drouth did some 
damage. He reports that some early 
onions reached $1.15 p 100 Ibs, with 
1.50 offered for yellow. Very few are 
offered as yet. 

Madison Co has been too dry for 
normal crop growth and the health 
and development tacks considerable 
of the average. L. G. Cotton says that 


+2 em? te, 


jcutting. +-£D.. ‘T. Mewdeicnaetis 


extent. 
another 
says the eee expect 75e p ‘ey 
though dealers are talking of starting 
the crop at 0c. This second repre- 
sentative estimates the yield not above 
60% 6f last year, with onions probably 
small. Extreme dry weather, early 
frost, dry winds and maggots have 
been forces against which growers 
have contended, 

G. B. Stuart of the same county es- 
timates development at 75% of a year 
ago. Thrip has bothered growers. He 
likewise mentions $1.15 p 100 Ibs as 
the top price paid so far. 

New England Crop Short 

Probably New Engiand has more 
complaint about the 1913 season for 
onions than any other of the impor- 
tant growing centers, Blight, drouth 
and thrip have been against growers 
with the accent on drouth, The fol- 
lowing brief paragraphs from Massa- 
chusetis growers tell. their own story. 

Onions very uneven, Some look 
good, others struck with the blight so 
badiy they are being harvested, The 
crop cannot make an average output. 
[H. C. H., Deerfield, Mass. 

Crop badly blighted. The extreme 
drouth was responsible, I hear noth- 
ing of prices.—-[A. H, Smith, Hamp- 
den Co, Mass 

Onions badly affected by blight and 
lack of rain. Seme fields show thrip. 
I hear of a few sales, prices reaching 
$1.40 p 100 ibs. A large proportion of 
the onions will be small size.—[A. W. 
Ball, Franklin Co, Mass. 

Many fields have suffered for lack 
of rain and onions are small, Drouth 
has cut the crop fuliy 35%. I hear 
nothing of sales.—[{J. W. C., North 
Hadley, Mass. 

General health and development 
have been poor. Thrip is working 
some and onions blasting and drying 
up. The highest returns so far have 
been $2 p 100 lbs f o b; seed onions 
selling at 1.70. The crop will not be 
more than 70% of normal, and about 
40% less than 1912.—[A, H. Graves, 
Hampden Co, Mass. 

Drouth shortened the crop fully 50% 
in this section. A large percentage of 
the onions will be small. They ‘ought 
to bring $1 p bu, but it remains to be 
seen whether growers will get it.—[A. 
M. L., Montague, Mass. 

In the Middle West 

Little talk is heard of prices, says 
J. N. Deen of White Co, Ind, and buy- 
ers are trying to keep prices down. 
An encouraging word comes from 
Noble Co, Ind, through John Haverc- 
tick, who declares onions in good 
condition, “Cutworms early thinned 
the crop some and dry weather has 
kept the crop back a little. However, 
we are looking for good returns,” 
John M. Lewis of Whitley Co, Ind, 
estimates the general health and de- 
velopment of the crop in his section at 
75%. ‘Too dry and hot through June 
and July. Two cars yellow onions sold 
here at 60c as a trial. Harvesting is 
not general yet.” 

Another representative in Noble Co, 
Ind, says the crop is in bad shape, 
caused by early frost, wind and hail. 
Cutworms and dry weather did con- 
siderable damage. He says the yield 
is not likely, to be more than 75% of 
last year, One sale was reported at 
75e p bu, but this could not—be con- 
firmed 

Writing from Manchester, Mich, A. 
G. H. says: Onion tops healthy and 
harvest will begin September firat. 
The drouth did not materially injure 
crop in this section. One sale has been 
made at 45c p bu, but growers are 
looking for better prices this fall, 

Speaking for Maryland in Allegan 
Co, Mich, C. A. C. says:. General out- 
look fair; has been very dry; some 
thrip and maggots. No sales made. 

According to K, R. D,. the crop is 
doing well in South Holland, Cook Co, 
Ill, with conditions about normal. 
Maggots and drouth have done some 
damage, ‘First crop of large onions 
raised from sets broughi 60c p bu. I 
sowed about 11 lbs seed and estimate 
the yield at 100 bus to the 1-lb seed. 
Sets are largely replacing seed in this 
section.”’ 








Alfalfa Still Leads Hay Crops— 
John P. Nelson again this year may 
advance the claims of alfalfa as the 
best fodder crop of the kind that 
grows On Monmouth county farms. 
His older seedings withstood the dry 
weather the best. His second crop on 
the old seedings was a sight to be- 
hold in the midst of dried-up hay- 
fields. He now has a field ready te 
sow. It is an old alfalfa sod sowed 
to oats and peas in the spring, dou- 
ble disked after haying,. and put in 
the best possible condition to make 
a perfect seed bed. He will apply a 
ton and a half of hydrated lime to 
the acre, inoculate with both soil 
and culture, then seed at the rate of 
25 pounds to the acre: He uses 600 
pounds of 3-8-6 fertilizer at the time 
of seeding and 600 pounds thereafter 
of a mixture containing 600 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 400 pounds of 
muriate of potash, applied after frst 
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-Exclusive report for Am 
culturist, prepared by the —s Agri. 
crop-reporting bureau, B. W. Snow, Juda 


statistician. Chief 

During the two weeks that ee 
elapsed Since our county agents oul 
the returns upon which our re sort 


published last week was based, there 
has been no material change jr, the 
situation. Weather conditions hay, 
been generally favorable every where 
north of a line projected 


th ‘rough 
northern Illinois to the Platte river j 
Nebraska, and everywhere in ip. 
western corn belt, south of tha line 


conditions have been generally 
orable. 

In Kansas, Missouri, southern Illi. 
nois and Nebraska, south o0/ the 
Platte,-we have had two weeks = 
of abnormally high temperatures 


unfay. 


With 
no rain relief of consequence. and 
naturally all crops have suffereg fur- 


ther loss. 

In Nebraska, north of the Platte in 
northern Iowa, Illinois and th¢ North. 
west, rain was received at the end of 
the first week in August and sufi. 
ciently early to break up what th 1reat- 


ened to become a drouth condition 
Following this rain, crop prospects 
became much more assured. About 


the middle of the second week jn 
August there were scattered and quia 


substantial rains through northery 
Missouri and southern fowa, which 
checked crop loss in those district 
The balance of the southwest wa; 
under blazing sun and cloudless gk, 


at the close of last week, and th. 
crop loss is more severe west of th) 
Missouri river and south of the Platts 
than has even before been known 


More Shrinkage in Corn 


Naturally the corn crop has furthe- 
deteriorated. It was pointed out dis. 
tinctly in our issue a week ago that 
the conditions which had so severe} 
damaged the crops still prevailed an) 
that further losses were inevitabk. 
We have returns now coming in fro: 
our agents which indicate that the: 
has beer a further loss in the cory 
prospect of possibly as much as 30 
000,000 bushels, reducing the prvser 


prospect to possibly  2,400,000,00) 
Wherever rains have been received, a3 
above indicated, the corn situation, c’ 


course, is materially improved, bu 
unfortunately the solithwest has been 
without relief and this great section 
is hard hit. 
Grass and Potatoes 

~ There has been no materia! change 
in the situation so far as grass and 
pastures are concerned the northern 
half of the great central valleys heing 
in excellent shape and the southern 
half very short, brown and ba 

The potato crop has fully held its 
own in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan, but has suffered further 
heavy loss from northern Illinois 
southward. ; 


Wheat Is Great 
Our returns are not yet complete 
enough to warrant us in making 4 


definite statement of the condition of 
all crops at the present date, b next 
week we will present in detail the 


crop situation at the middle of August 
as compared with what prevailed on 


August 1, 

We have sufficient data, however, 
to warrant what has been said about 
corn, and also to justify the state- 
ment that the wheat crop is mor 
than holding the promise which it ap- 4 
peared to have two weeks ag: The 
yield and quality of winter wh has 
never been excelled, and spring wheat 
is being harvested under splendid con- 
ditions with yields that are in every 


way. satisfactory. 
Oats Fair 


The oats crop in the south :alf of 
the territory is turning out poorly, a 
has been expected, but good yiclds are 
being reported from the northern tef- 
ritory, and it is very proba! that 
the total crop will come very clos 
to an average for a series of years. 

A striking feature of oul resent 
returns, and one which is evidence of 
the ability of our farmers to adapt 
themselves to conditions and make 
the best of their opportunities, is the 
fact that they are planting large 
amounts of late green crops for sile 
use, and it, is very evident thai there 
will be more silage put away t!iis yeat 


than ever before. 


Waste Beans—N. CG. R., New Yerk 








wants to krow what to do wi waste 
beans, I have been feeding wast 
beans 40 years. We feed them ™ 
horses, cows, young cattle, hos and 
hens, Ali beans we feed are boiled 
They can be bought at any of the 
picking houses where beans are hat 
dled. They sell from $10 to >I? 4 
ton.—[F. Marsh, Genesee (ounl, 
N Y. 

The dairy business is at 3 stand- 
still and I think gradually going back 


in this section. Lack of help © one 
of the troubles—(Bradford (‘oun 
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New York Producers to Co-operate 


[From Page 133.] 
the faithful discharge 





sve bonds for 





hi of their duties. Should the directors 
ef ai) to require such bonds they will 
f liable for any damage resulting 
ve be the acts Or the neglect of the 
de Sacer so allowed to go unbonded, It 
rt _ 4 rovision will not make the 
re" a a pidere feel safe nothing under 
he Sn will. If anything will bind, 
7 eg will. If anything will fx respon- 
. hat will. 
sh ee revert abuse of power and, on 
.- the other hand, to guard the associa- 
le tien from being imposed upon, no 
y. eficer or agent may purchase fruit 
: er vegetable products on behalf of 
& the exchange, use its funds, or pledge 
its credit, and no contract purporting 
th 
ld 
r- 
in 








i Pres S. J. T. Bush 
to be made for the purchase of prod- 
uce shall be binding on the associa 
ie tion. The exchange, as its certificate 
ef incorporation clearly states, is a 
| selling agent acting purely upon a 
: commission basis. This statement 
does not, however, affect the purchase 
ut ef supplies, for the directors may by 
it resolution empower the manager or 
na an agent to purchase these for sale 
to the stockholders at prices to be 
fixed by the board. 
4 Advantage of Claims Department 
n To avoid the annoyance due to de- 
IB layed payments, shippers shall be paid 
n within 15 days of the receipt of the 
ts money due them upon their consign- 
d ments. This will prevent any possible 
r holding back by the exchange of any 
is moneys due them. In case of damage 
toany shipment chargeable to a con- 
signee, a transportation, a telegraph 
re or a telephone company, the shipper 
a shall be immediately i.otified and 
of given the option of conducting his 
= case himself or of having the ex- 
st change do it for him. Here is one of 
n the strongest departments of the as- 
sociation’s work; for whereas an indi- 
r, vidual may have the best possible 
it claim, he may have the least possible 
a ehance of getting it adjusted. The 
id exchange is naturally in a better po- 
, sition to fight and get him his rights. 
3 In no other way, perhaps, has the 
it Georgia fruit exchange rendered such 
I signal service to its members. In one 
y year it had about 600 claims against 
transportation and other concerns. 
These were paid to the shippers, who 
f thus secured $80,000, most of which 
$ they would never have seen had they 
. fought their claims for themselves in- 
i dividua! ly Setter still, the fight re- 
“ sulted in greatly improved service and 
fr fewer claims the following year. 
: Gonsignees’ Responsibility Guaranteed 
rt * Most significant, perhaps, of all 
; Points that this new organization has 
CX udertaken to make is that it will 
= euarant: the responsibility of any 
" person to whom its shipments are 
c made or sold. Surely this long list of 
Provisions leaves nothing further to 
be desired by the grower. 
coer time is ripe for co-operation in 
. Western New York and the machinery 
. eae Whether the growers will 
i ao co-operate in the sale of 
' ioe Products or will wait until dis- 
: forces them to do ‘so, remains to 
be seen. With comparatively few ex- 


eeptions— mostly 
sTowers—the “y 
ing the 


among the largest 
are rapidly approach- 
when, willing or unwill- 
ing, they will be forced to unite to 
ee living | prices, to reach open mar- 
to get fair treatment from trans- 
fon companies, to get claims 
Ptly and fairly settled, to sav? 
Y on necessities purchased. For 
©wn best interests, therefore, 


time 


la 


Poe: § 





they should at least give the new ex- 
change a fair and thorough trial this 
fall and make known their experience 
among their neighbors and at the 
fruit and vegetable growers’ meetings 
this winter. 





Combating Pear Blight 


Cc, As BARRAND ° 


The Hudson valley farmer or hor- 
ticulturist has no doubt noticed, with- 
in the last few weeks, a dying back 
of the tips of his pear and apple trees, 
In nine cases out of 10, yes, even 99 
out of 100, the cause is the so-called 
fire blight, pear blight or twig blight 
due to an organism, a bacterium. The 
twigs usually start dying back from 
the tips or fruit spores, the leaves 
turning a deep brown and dying up, 
giving the appearance of scorching 
from fire, from which the disease re- 
ceives its name. If one has observed 
the disease from day to day he will 
have noticed the injured portion has 
gradually been increasing. This means 
that immediate action should be 
taken. All the diseased portion of the 
trees should be removed, care being 
taken to cut back to heaithy wood, 
which usually means about 6 inches 
below the visible diseased portion. 

Another safeguard, is the use of a 
disinfectant, bichloride of mercury, 
upon the pruning tools, immediately 
after making cuts. The chloride tab- 
lets can be purchased at a drug store 
and dissolved as needed. I have 
found an eight-ounce bottle very con- 
venient as I can carry it about in my 
pocket. I use a medium sized rag, 
wet thoroughly with the disinfectant. 
On this I wipe my instrument after 
each operation. I also make it a 
practice to disinfect the wound when 
conveniently situated. 

Immediate action is necessary, for 
I have seen pear trees here, Clapp’s 
Favorite, almost entirely killed in 
about a week’s time. Kieffer trees 
have suffered severely. All dis- 
eased areas should be removed as the 
organisms live over winter in them 
and form the source of infection the 
following spring. 


also 





Handling Fancy Market Apples 
[From | Page 132. 

times. This process allows the 
and later fruits to attain bet- 
and become good at the last 
With the winter apples we 
them to approach proper 
maturity before picking and gener- 
ally the whole product of a tree may 
be gathered at one time. I make a 
close study of the exact time of ma- 
turity of. the various varieties and 
wish to gather each kind as nearly as 
possible at this precise period. 

In the development of an apple it 
is wonderful to how rapidly the 
red varieties take on color during the 
last three days of their ripening. It 
is when this finish is made that an 
apple shouid be immediately picked 
and cared wrapped in paper and 
placed in ‘cold storage if it is to be 
kept for a long time in its perfection. 
At this time it has perfect maturity 


four 
smaller 
ter size 
picking. 
can allow 


see 


tor, 


if not allowed to hang too long on 
the tree—its best keeping quality and 
its finest flavor. When it is a beauti- 
ful specimen of Northern Spy, MclIn- 
tosh or Jonathan and placed in the 
hands of the consumer there is sure 
to be a sharp de mand for “more of 
the same kind.’ It pays me to do 


this sort of work. 

Color the Crying Need of Markets 

These ideas are applicable for ev- 
eryone who has an orchard. The cry- 
ing need of our markets is for Bald- 
win apples with their color. The bulk 
of the Baldwin crop does not have a 
chance to get its color, as it is gath- 
ered too soon, Of course, the man 
who has a great many apples to han- 
dle cannot wait, but must move along. 
I feel that much can be done in this 
way to improve the selling qualities of 
apples. The same idea may be fol- 
lowed out with the green varieties— 
take them when they are mature, but 
not too mature. The grower who has 
a number of the standard kinds 
which follow each other in the natu- 
ral order of ripening has an advan- 
tage. He has an extended picking 
season, though on general principles 
I am advising the prospective apple 
grower to become a specialist in one 
or two varieties rather than too many, 
and not to plant more trees than 
those to which he can give good Care. 

We of the east are only beginners 
in scientific apple culture, but we are 
making good progress. Our growers 
are getting large notions of the qual- 
ity of their apples; rightly so, be it 
understood, when they are grown and 
developed as they should be, when 
they have the beautiful perfection 
that we see at the fruit shows. 

I do not advocate New York grow- 
ers using boxes unless the apples are 
good enough to be a credit to the pro- 
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ducer. I fear that as many poorly 

grown eastern apples are being boxed 

we will not make any headway in the 

markets unless we are very particular. 
Boxes Only Fancy Fruit 

For the general market I believe it 
will pay to-box only the fancy varje- 
ties, those with fine eating quality and 
color. There is still great demand for 
nice barrel goods of the standard va- 
rieties. As to the matter of .rading, 
uniformity of size and color are first 
essentials. The fruit should be clean 
and free from insect injuries. Perfect 
fruit meeting the above requirements 
strictly, even if of No 2 size, will of- 
ten sell quite as well as No l. A 
buyer does not like to see all sizes in 
a package. Uniformity, more than 
any other factor, contributes to fine 
appearance._ 

In the early part of the season I oc: - 
deavor to finish up the packing 
fast as the apples are taken from the 
trees. Many of the early kinds go in 
one-third-barrel baskets, which are 
quickly filled, covered with a thin ex- 
celsior cushion and sealed. These 
kets make a splendid package, very 
popular in market. If any are boxed 
we get the work done as we go along, 
and each day’s output is disposed of 
either by sale or shipment to market 
or cold storage. The last few 
of the gathering season we call a halt 
on packing operations, and 
our whole attention to picking 
hauling to the buildings, after which 
packing is resumed. 

I use a corrugated pad on the face 
head of every barrel and a cushion 
on the pressed end. The endeavor is 
always to make sure that every bar- 
rel is firmly packed. Some experi- 
ence is required to do strictly good 
work. I will not attempt any explan- 
ation of it, it has often been described. 
For my private customers I often go 
to the expense of wrapping every spec- 
imen, and—it pays. 


as 


bas- 


days 


conning 
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Apple Buyers Anxious—A_ buyer 
from Missouri has been trying hard to 
purchase my apples. At first he of- 
fered to pay $3 u barrel for the stock, 
orchard run, with the cider stuff 
picked out. I did not warm up to 
this, because I wanted to learn what 
the report would be from the Cleve- 
land and the Olcott meetings. A day 
or two after he made the offer he 
came again and offered $3.25, but I 


still hung out. His market will be in 


Missouri, where he says varieties of 
apples that I have are short. As 
fruit is short in this section, IT hav: 


so far declined to consider even $3.25 


a larrel. My Baldwin trees will yield 
about 2000 barrels; King 200 and Rus- 
set 300 or 400.—[C. M. Harding, Or- 


leans County, N Y. 





Post 
Toasties 


for Lunch 





Appetizing and whole- 
some these hot Summer 
days. 


No cooking —no hot 
kitchen. 


Ready to eat direct 
from the package—fresh, 
crisp and dainty. 


Serve with cream and 
sugar—and sometimes 
fresh berries or fruit. 


Post Toasties are thin 
bits of Indian Corn, toast- 
ed to a golden brown. 


Acceptable at any meal — 


Post Toasties 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 











SAFE 





No more engine worry. 
No insurance troubles. 


No fear of fire. 
The really safe en- 


gine—investigated and now sealed with the 
Every 


Jacobson Engine 


label of security—is here. 


{fs perronally inspected, approve d and labeled by 
the Underwriters Laboratories Co., Inc. Good 
every otherway, too, One third more thanrated 


capacity. Easy 
ba 


» sure 
ck. Hopper cooled. 


starting Never kicks 
Write for Booklets. 


JACOBSON MACHINE 
MFG. CO 


Warren, Pa. 






















Separators, 
Spreaders, 
and 


can’t be beat. 


five y 





of their value. 









Caldwell, 
The Price Maker 
Gasoline Engines, Cream 
Manure 
Pump Jacks 
Feed Grinders at 
prices with quality that 


Caldwell, The Quality Man 


The quality of my goods permit of a 
ear guarantee. 
you will find him well pleased and has 
saved big-money by buying from me. 


Caldwell, Your Friend 


Because he sells on 60-day free trial, per- 
mits you to use the goods before paying 
for them and allows you to be the judge 
Just write me before 














Ask the user— 


placing 
your order. 


J. 0. Caldwell 


Caldwell. 
Hallowell 
Mtg. Co. 





Engine Outfit. 


your farm. 


day when 


engine custom mere. 


You 
for. oak, th 
offer. Ad 


Let My 


Pumping 


Engines Do the Work 


Yes, sir. Get a Galloway Pumping 


pn ping ene engine catalog 


first month. 
dress: 


list_of over 30. 000° wati 
ite me today. Dec 
"ll need an_ engine in the next few werke 
Get my special 1913 
m, Galloway, Pres. 


William Galloway Co.| 





Put it to a 90-day test on 
Use it to run the churn, cream sep 
arator, washing machine, pump or any smal 
machine on ycur place. Then if you don't say it's 
the best little engine you ever saw in your life 
you can ship it back. Y’ll refund your money pnd pee 
the freight both ways, No stringsto this offer —is tl 
Then on top of this wonderfully liberal offer I'll save 

$25 to $50 on the outfit. Can you beat it? Never. Write me 


Get My Special Offer and Prices 


Do it today. Only $24.75 fora 1% h 
of the Farm” pumping engine. 
for your windmill to blow down or a calm, hot 
you have to do all the pumping fora | 
lot of s stock by hand. Be re pare “d. 
clal pul 








a 


You can’t afford 


Get my spe- 
$6 5 





K Galloway Sta., 
Waterloo, Ia. 





Running Water 
We 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small! Cost. 

for New Water 


It will bre 
tin actual use. *Do 
Aermotor Co., 


Aermotor Co., 





ng you 100 
t Mev 

1144 8. Campbell Av., Chi 

Id and Madison Streets, Oakiang i 


jicago 














World’s Clearing House of} 
Rural Literature . 


Nearly half 
Department 
book, 


Its book list 
ment of farm 
authors are 
their respective 
acknowledged 
practical men 


ing countries 
We have just 

elaborately 

pages, 6x9 


of the most 
books on 


not afford to do 
ance of the new 


edge and experience. 
the 
lfbrary as any other work of refer- 
ence and will be sent to all applying 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


as essential to 


for it 


315 Fourth Avenue. 


a ce! 
published 
Now it is 
book publishing house in 
embraces every 
interest, 
recognized specialists in 
lines, 
as standards, 
and 
tural educators in all English speak- 


illustrated catalog, 128 
inches, 
tailed descriptions of upward of 506 
practical 
agriculture 
subjects, The progressive farmer can- 


ago our Book 
its first rural 
largest rural 
the world 
depart- 
since the 


itury 


the 


and 


books are 
both by 
agricul- 


the 


eminent 


issued a new and 
containing de- 


modera 
allied 


and 
and 


without the assist- 
agricultural knowl- 

This catalog is 
modern farmer's 





New York, MW 
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wifi EF ! LA. RATOR mn 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER 


Which means a great deai to 
the farmer, let alone the great 
increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of product 


Wi) The De Laval Separator Co Co. 


ed York Ha oaecadltutro 
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Silo Users 
prefer the 
LINADILLA 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
= Bew conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
+ with waited” ossibilities to all business, agri- 
wees The ae book that covers all these new phases 

Nt fm the light of practical experience and scientific 
Knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


‘CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 

it sets forth the American nronetary method for 

the peercse people, including people's. national 

@o-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 

- @ew situation is made so interesting all can grasp 

dts details. Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 

text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 
The -COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
aad over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
7 illustrations on plate paper). 
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First Step Is with Brood Sows-Best Place Is in the Field-~What 


Kind of Feed to Furnish—Rations for Little Pigs—By 
/W. A. Martin, Hardin County, -Ohio 

























This year we are using the brood 
sows in two bunches; one of 14 in 
one field, on which we haul manure 
every day from the cow barn, They 
have running water and about two 


ears of corn a day each, in addition 
to what they secure from the drop- 
pings of 50 cows. The cows are fed 
a bit of whole corn and well matured 
silage, so that the sows are getting 
considerable from them. We are 
feeding no protein feed yet, but will 
Start them on tankage probably 30 
days before farrowing time. What I 


like best about this system is that 
the sows are forced to take lots of 
exercise. It is a half mile to water 
and back; they follow the manare 
wagon at least another mile, so we 
feel reasonably confident of the re- 
sult. However, when cold weather 
lasts for a long time we feed alfalfa 
hay. 


The other lot has no manure, so 
we feed corn, ground oats and ry3 
once daily. They are too fat now, 
and inclined to be lazy. They stay 
in the nests far too much of the 
time, and I am rather anxious about 
this lot. They were fed tankage from 
February 12. I like to have as many 
of the sows as possible to farrow the 
last week of February, and have 
stopped using the slop pail in the 
hog pen. In fact, we threw the last 
one away when we figured the per- 
centage of the hog crop that was 
due our miller for the shorts he had 
furnished us. Also in February and 
March with individual hog coops we 
had trouble in mixing and carrying 
slop to the 25 or 30 sows. So now 
we feed corn, just ear corn, tankage, 
a little silage, and alfalfa hay. These 
feeds are enough; and with fresh wa- 
ter once a day and a nice, clean nest 
where no other hogs can disturb her, 
you have your pig family in trim for 
rapid advancement, 


Feeding for Healthy Pigs 


One precaution must be taken: 
Don’t feed sows too heavy at the 
start. Our danger sign is the first 
pig with a trifle of scours. Cut feed 
in half for a day or so. Care must 
bé taken that the ‘pigs take exercise. 
Some litters naturally go out and 
soon are eating shelled corn and nib- 
bling at the tankage, but others 
seem inclined to get buried in the 
straw. Pigs of this type soon show, 
thick, fat bodies, sore tails, thumps, 
and an early funeral. We frequently 
chase these pigs out and nail a board 
across the door of the coop for an 
hour or two for a-few days. If weath- 
er is nice, this will bring results. If 
weather is bad, place litter in a bar- 
rel from which all nails have been 
removed and roll barrel for 10 min- 
utes. This is a very inducive way to 
get Mr Pig to take exercise and to 
develop a healthy appetite. 

I usually fix a place for the pigs 
to eat away from the sows, and let 
them have about all the shelled corn 
they will eat when the weather is 
so that they are out most of the day. 
I feed tankage also rather liberally 
till clover is in bloom. I have the 
pigs go on the clover fields and stay 
there the remainder of théir lives. 
Corn is fed to balance the clover. 
Particular attention is paid to keep- 
ing salt before them regularly, and 
the water supply must not only be 
ample, but also clean and fresh. As 
the pigs increase in size, increase the 
amount of corn, and if intended to 
feed on old corn they should be on 
full feed by September 1, and usually 
sold by October 1. This type of pork 
production has the advantage of util- 
izing a very large amount of grass, 
cuts the labor cost to a minimum, 
and lessens the risk. You have com- 
paratively little invested in buildings 
or feed or animal. It takes a rela- 
tively small amount of corn. At pres- 
ent price standards, it seems to me 
that this system offers maximum 
profits. 

Advantages of Hogging Down Corn 


This system could often be varied 
by letting the hogs hog down a field 
of corn instead of feeding old corn. 
The disadvantages are, first, usually 
a couple of weeks make at least $1 
a 100 pounds difference in the sell- 
ing price; and the object is to get the 
pigs in on an old corn market. Sec- 
ond, spring pigs are not as satisfac- 





\tory.as older hogs in standing cora, 





although they frequently make very 
satisfactory gajns. Our fall litters 
come the last of August usually, and 
are farrowed in the woods or in the 
fields where small grains have been 
threshed. The refuse grass and small 
clover make a fine combination for 
the suckling sow, and about all the 
attention she needs is a bit of corn 
and plenty of water. Just one word 
more: When sows farrow in August 
be sure that you provide plenty of 
shorts, for extreme heat is just as 
fatal to small pigs as cold, and more 
so, to their mothers. I feel that it 
pays to push these youngsters and 
sell in February or March, although 
we usually have a good many left 
over for grass. Pork production is an 
interesting game, and if played per- 
sistently and intelligently always 
proves a winner. 


Good Outlook for Horses 


ISAAC LEEDS, KNOX COUNTY, 0 





My parents emig grated from Bed- 
ford county, Pa, with eight sons and 
one daughter to Knox county, O, in 
1829. They located on the farm that 
I now occupy. The modern im- 
proved methods of feeding and car- 
ing for stock were unknown when I 
began breeding and growing animals. 
All kinds of stock were very infe- 
rior to our present improved breeds 
and prices were very low. From $50 
to $75 were considered good prices 
for mature geldings, and colts at 
weaning time brought only $15 to 
$20. 

Feeling the need of a better class 
of horses, I went a long distance to 
breed one of my best native mares to 
an imported Percheron stallion, pay- 
ing $20 for insurance fees. The out- 
come astonished all parties. The half- 
blooded Percheron mare which I 
raised weighed a ton when four years 
old. Following this, the fever for 
Percheron sires becamd contagious 
and a few were brought to this local- 
ity with gratifying results. They rev- 
olutionized~ the breeding of draft 
horses and brought thousands of dol- 
lars into this part of Ohio. : 

A few years later I also bought 
an imported Percheron filly, a first- 
class brood mare, and was awarded 
first prize, both in Knox and Rich- 
land countiés for the best brood mare 
with colt by her side. I also secured 
sweepstakes. From this  animal’s 
progeny I realized $6000. The pres- 
ent outlook for breeding good draft 
horses is very favorable, because so 
few such horses are being bred in 
comparison to 10 years ago, when 


there were 10 draft colts to one 
driver. 
Many farmers’ in northern Ohio 


have turned their attention to the 
creamery and the dairy business; 
others are breeding swine, while some 
are making a specialty of growing po- 
tatoes and wheat. Observation taught 
me the fact that it is always safe to 
push an enterprise when everybody 
all around is inclined to let go; and 
viée versa. We who led in the en- 


terprise made good money at the 
business, thus causing a craze all 
over the country. East and west 


companies sprang up like mushrooms, 
and each company sent for an im- 
ported stallion, all expecting to get 
rich at once. Many failed because 
they did not recognize the danger 
line. 





Rapid Hog Gains Pay Best 


N. A. CLAPP 





At no other Season of the year are 
the possibilities of rapid growth and 
advancement in weight of pigs so 
good, or the possibilities for liberal 
profits better than during the summer 
and early fall. On most farms the 
conditions for rapid development are 
pretty nearly ideal. In the first place 
the chance for outdoor exercise makes 
it possible to secure a rapid and 
vigorous growth. The grasses are 
generally abundant and there is a 
chance for the pigs to get some 
clover, The combination of grain 
feeds of various kinds, together with 
the skim milk from the dairy, and 
the table wastes, with a chance to 
run at grass or clover, makes it very 
easy to produce increased weight at 
a very low cost. 

ay pigs are ailowed to ok: 


connection with the grain 
only about one- ~half 


feeds, 
Brain is re 
produce the increased aetene r 





would be required without the Pr, 
and. the cost is corresponding] = 
duced, 7 = 
Pigs that are kept 8rowing ey, 
day of their lives produce the Ww eight a 
less cost than those that are allower 
to grow along slowly, and then Gna 
fattened for market. The i 
growing pig produces a better ai es. 
of meat that meets the require onal 
of the present-day consumers The 
slow growing pig after be sing fatt tend 
for market is simply a rim of lean 
meat overlaid with fat which has 
cost heavily to produce. The resid 
growing pig produces a large an 1ount 
of lean meat intermingled wi th fat 
which is produced cheaply in a short 
period of time. The rapid 2; wine 
pig attains popular market weights 
in a shorter time and can be dis posed 
of soner so as to avoid many risks 
which may have to De met w ith the 
slow growing pigs, both in the Pos- 


sibility of a decline in 
meeting with diseases. 

During recent years heavy losses 
have been sustained through ho} 
cholera late in the season. The man 
who pushes his pigs along under 
healthy conditions can market them 
early and secure the high prices ang 
good profits, with but small risks of 
loss from a decline in prices or }, sing 
met with disease. It “is certainly g 
wise. plan to make sure of the 
prices and possible profits while 
are within reach. 


prices and 


£00d 
they 





Less Butter and Fewer Cows 
D. H. WATTS, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 





Here as well as in many other local. 
ities a goodly percentage of farmers 
have given up the dairy industry, 
while a good number have reduced 
their herds to dimensions that will 
permit the owner and his family to 


perform all the labor and apply the 
skill that is so necessary in the manv- 
facture of marketable dairy products: 


this labor and skill being too expen- 


Sive to purchase in the keeping of 
small and medium sized dairies. But 
I note that many of the small bunches 
of cows are of a better type than their 
predecessors, and in method of feed- 
ing, handling of milk, the making of 
butter is a marked. improvemen 


There are today 10 hand separators to 
one that was in the county eight or 10 
years ago. There is much less butter 
going into our local trade today than 
formerly, as the result of high priced 
feed and help, and consequently re- 
duction of larger dairies. At one time 
I supplied 55 private families in our 
county seat with their weekly supply 
of butter at a price decidedly in ad- 
vance of market or store trade prints, 

Today this trade is cut up to smaller 
dairies, and to oleo trade in the case 
of a few families. In my opinion, there 
is no more potent cause for the ap- 
parent lack of dairy enthusiasm than 
the difficulty of securing good, com- 
petent, trustworthy help at moderate 
wages, Few people today care fora 
job that calls for a little exertion and 
care 365 days in the year. Just the 
other day I heard a townsman say in 
a-scathing manner that he did not 
blame the young men for refusing to 
work on the farms, even to save the 
harvest when they can get $2.50 to ® 
a@ day in the mines. He voiced the 
sentiment of many in his words, but I 
notice that these young fellows at the 
end of the year do not have the ready 
cash that the steady farm hand pos- 
sesses and he has risked far more to 
physical injury. 

So long as conditions like the above 
are true, the same village and city 
consumer will find no relief to his 
over-lamented high cost of living 
which is a condition for which h* 
himself is in many ways responsible. 
I look for a better condition in the 
dairying industry as labor settles down 
to a normal condition and on the ad- 
vent of better cows, more silos, more 
alfalfa and more permanent pastures. 
Counties like my own, and there are 
plenty of them in the state, have 
thousands of acres of land not im 
profitable timber or profitable rotation 
farming that could be transformed in- 
to permanent pasture at light expens? 
and yield better returns than the aver- 
age tilled acre. 





Thinking Horses—A band of E: riglish 
scientific men has been studying the 
thinking horses owned by K. Kr all of 
Elberfield, Germany. These horses are 


able to do problem in square root, 
spell words and one blind horse will 
answer simple questions written 0m 


his flank. The scientists were unable 
to decide, however, whether the horses 
really have the alleged thinking pow 
ers, whether they have learned bY 
heart the answers to the problems 
whether they responded to signals 
given consciously and unconsciously bY 
some person or whether they respond- 
ed to su exe 
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Dairyman’s League News 


Recent advices from the dairyman’s 
league show that 116,000 cows are now 
represé nted by the stock taken out by 
gairymen. This, however, does not 
represent the strength of the league, 
as many farmers have not signed for 
the full census of their dairies. The 
veal force is estimated at one-fourth 
io one-third more. Membership is 
over 7000, and is increasing steadily 
every day. It is expected that by milk 
contract day fully 8000 members will 
be on the lists, 

When these producers work togeth- 
er with the bit between their teeth, 
something is going to happen. .- The 
experiment stations are practically all 
ed that the cost of producing milk 
it least 25% more than the farmer 
vets. It is therefore high time that a 
eadjustment should be made. Surely 
under the laws of the country the 
original producer of goods should 
have some rights as to how and to 
whom his goods should be sold. If he 
has not, then he surely has the right 
to decline to sell or to accept a price 
offered or arbitrarily stated by others 
without giving him a choice in the 
natter—either to sell or to keep the 
milk at home. 

Several co-operative plants are now 
in course of construction or only of 
organization in the Mohawk valley in 
New York. When these are completed 
other sections will be taken up as fast 
as the league can manage. These are 
expected to make the farmer inde- 
pendent of the regular dealers so that 
when the price is not equal to the cost 
of production, the milk can be manu- 
factured at a profit into butter, cheese, 
casein, milk sugar and other dairy 
products, 
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Conclusions on Milk Business 

The following conclusions are from 
1 recent bulletin on the financial stim- 
ulus in city milk production by the 
New York state experiment station at 


grades of milk which shall correspond 


to these market demands, 


Whenever it becomes possible to buy 
milk by such grades and feel sure 


that the milk is true to grade the sup- 


ply upon the market will become just 


as clean and pure as the purchasing 
publie desire it to be. 


Milk Production Improved 


The effect that publicity can exer- 
cise on milk production is well illus- 
trated by a case reported in a recent 
bulletin of the New York state experi- 
ment station at Geneva. In 1907 a 








careful inspection showed that 5% of 


the dairies that supplied a city of 
1300 were what the station graded as 
“good,” 57.5% “medium,” and 37.5% 
“poor.” After the station made i& 
findings the influence of publicity was 
immediately brought to bear on the 
Situation. Gradually the milk pro- 
ducers and retailers became convinced 
of the accuracy and usefulness of the 
official scores, with the result that by 
the beginning of 1911 practically all of 
the milk was being sold by the pro- 
ducers to the retailers on sliding-scale 
contracts, 

These contracts stipulated that the 
milk must be produced and delivered 
in accordance with the requirements 
of the board of health, and that the 
price for each quarter should be based 
upon the official score given the pro- 
ducer by the board of health, no milk 
to be accepted when .below the grade 
of medium and the price to increase 
\% cent a quart with each grade above. 
The economic force, which made prof- 
itable the payment of this bonus for 
better grades of milk, was the pulic- 
ity given by the board of health to the 
sanitary conditions present in each 
dairy, as well as the name of the per- 
son or firm retailing the milk in the 
city. Under such conditions each re- 
tailer found it financially profitable to 
stimulate the production of cleaner 
miik, because of the influence of the 
official report upon the public demand 

















Jersey Youngsters Good Enough for Any Farm 


Geneva: The former system of whole- 
sale prices, according to which milk 
supplied to a city of 1300 people was 
bought by weight or measure regard- 
less of commercial quality, practically 
compelled the preduction of the 
cheapest and dirtiest possible supply. 

\t présent prices the margin of 
profit in the production of milk is so 
narrow that the farmers cannot afford 
to act the part of philanthropists by 
the production of a higher grade of 
milk than the market demands and is 
willing to" pay. for. . 

On the other hand the farmers have 
a business sense which quickly leads 
them to produce the grade of product 
for which they can obtain the largest 
margin of profit. 

The important fact, which stands out 
clearly in the present situation, is that 
while the farmers are able and willing 
to produce a sanitary milk, whenever 
such production is the more profitable 
they cannot be expected to continue 
such production whenever there is 
greater profit in the making of dirtier 
milk, 

The lessons which have been taught 
by five years’ study of a municipal 
milk supply indicate fairly clearly that 
farmers are prepared to produce any 
trade of milk the market desires. 
They ‘will produce it as soon as the 
Market clearly states its wants and 
offers @ price which will make the 
production reasonably profitable. 

Under present conditions there is a 
demand for milk for three distinct 
Purposes: For the feeding of infants, 
use by adults at table, and for cook- 

simplification of the munici- 
milk probiém-Heés alorig the lire of 
tfining and establishing commercial 
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for his goods. Under the joint action 
of these two factors, publicity and 
payment based on quality, the sanitary 
conditions surrounding the milk sup- 
ply steadily improved until the report 
for March, 1911, showed that 12.8% 
of the dairies ranked as “excellent” 
and 87.2% “good.” The “poor” grade 
had disappeared quickly. 

Thus, by the observance of the sim- 
plest economic laws, an exceptionally 
satisfactory milk supply was provided 
at a cost to the municipality of $00 a 
year for the additional salary of the 
sanitary inspector. It should be noted, 
however, that the vital point in this 
plan was the voluntary acceptance by 
all parties of the official scores of the 
dairies as a satisfactory basis for do- 
ing business. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the market was short 
all through last week, the shortage 
being sometimes more than 1000 cans. 
The moderate weather saved the city 
from a much more serious shortage. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 16 
were as follows: ; 





Milk Cream 


ee oe 36,150 3,675 
Susquehanna .........-. 6,950 455 
West Shore ....+.....> 15,750 1,150 
Lackawanna .......... 62,450 2,875 
N ¥ C (long haul) ....107,798 3,075 


N ¥ Clines (shrot haul) 13,150 114 
9,809 


OFS - ccbnicmemec:s & 3,738 
Lehigh valley .......... %4,202 2,361 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3,725 52 
New Haven ....-+.+--. 4,70 25 
Other sources ......... 1,820 30 

Totals .. ssn. teeeee.. 000,654 17,566 



































































It’s Cheaper to Build a Concrete Feeding 
Floor Than Waste Sixty Cent Corn 


When you feed on the ground, much of the grain is trampled in 
the dirt and lost. That means more feed—and less profit on 
your stock. Concrete feeding floors save every bit of the grain. 
They are easy to build, and are permanent; free from rat holes, 
disease germs and dampness. Concrete floors save labor and 
keep the stock in healthier condition. Build them of 


PORTLAND 


UNIVERSAL cement 


Universal ie always uniform in color, fineness and setting qualities. 
For detailed information on building concrete floors or for 
any other kind of concrete work, write our nearest office. Our 
booklet “Concrete in the Barnyard” is free for the asking. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


* CHICAGO PITT RG 
72 West Adams Street Abb o-+- ava 
Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Security 
Aanval Guiput 12,000,000 Barrels 
om 7 “- eee 









KS u WD 
Q FR - Our Impreved patented 
= A Open Threat Elbow 
ae with sliding door regulates the blast 
of your blower through our Flexible Dis- | 
tributer. It increases the capacity of your silo, | y 
mixes, distributes and firmly packs the feed almost 
automatically. “It prevents the spoiling of the Ensi- TT 
a a lage.”” Saves its cost in labor over and over again. I 
fl Fits any blower. Sold en trial. Thousands in use, 
“Nothing like it."” We Pay the Freight. Now is the 
time to order one. 37 If you own a Silo Write Us Now. 


TD WRiTe FOR OUR SPECIAL MONEY MAKING OFFERS 


W.W. BATEMAN CO., 143 3d St., Boonville, Ind. 


A SLE TN 


SILO FILLERS, Sgbeame 


Ate 
Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 36 
convinci reasons for buying the 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
mailed free. Write for it to-day. 


















































on fowls and in the houses, use 
PRATTS POWDERED LICE KILLER 
25c and 50c ex. weckege 
ead PRATTS LIQUID LIC 
35e quart; $1 Frllce 
Each the best of its kind . 
“Your money back if it fails” 
160-page poultry book lic by mali 


To Kill Lice and Mites = 


the most po 
bent and germ-kiHller 
nded. — wort! 

























all swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. 
most stubborn cases. Even a five per cent solution makes 
& strong liniment. $2.00 a bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicag: 
o 
CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes Clean Mi 
er . 
remed. covered for Moonblindness, Pink-Eye, Catarsote | 

cal cb omnes egw of animale. or bottle.” Gusmatecd. Write By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 
for our free horse beck, “FORTY FACTS FOR HORSE OWNERS.” t his. tei ds cles een 

i nm this 200. ‘ practical 
The Lakeside Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill | methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. 

















GALVANIZE ROOF I NG inches. 146 pages. Cloth ..... peppyes- Pa 
SMpered, Ways. Orange Judd Com 
‘Ask for new Catalo 315 Fourth Ave. New York 








Griffin Lumber Co., A, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
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WEuxLYr i. 
Gh Batered wt povtotice at Springtiols, Mass., 2s seoond-class mall matter, 
Established 1842 

D WEEKLY by Orange eae Compare, 
warters 315 Fourth Avenue, in the rough 0! 
‘anhattan, New York City; president Herbert Myrick 
vice-president William A. Whitney, treasurer Thomas 
, rrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. All at 
$15 Fourth Avenue, Ashland building. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a sear; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
RATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
¢ ear ee what time your subscription is paid. Aug 13 
“Micans that your subscription expired with the last 
: in July, Sept 13, that your subscription ex- 
Sees with the last issue of August, and so on. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
tion that money has been received. In case of re- 
, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
three weeks after , inform us at once. 
'ONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
al te such of our subscribers as find it in- 
to renew at expiration. If you do not 
becription continued after expiration, please 
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CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 
ADVERTISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 
OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
= Agriculturist we positively guarantees, while 
subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columns unless we believe that any 
subscriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain trusting any such 
who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
ween subscribers and responsible advertisers. To 
advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
be made to the publishers within one week from 
date of any tisfactory ion, with proofs 
of the swindle and loss, and within one month from 
the date when the advertisement appeared, and the 
subscriber must prove that in writing to the adver- 
tiser he said: 
“1 saw your adv. in the eld reliable Amertean Agri- 
culturist.”” 
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Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
815 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Bullding 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editer 


CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 
American Agriculturist - 127,500 
Its brother Orange Judd Weeklies 361,750 

est Farmstead of Minneapolis for the 


lorthwest. 
judd Farmer of Chicago for Central West 
Southern Farming of Atlanta for the South. 
Homestead of Springfield for the 


Total Circulation - - - + + 489,250 





Week Ending August 23, 1913 


Defer Action on Rural Credits 


To reform the currency and to re- 
adjust commercial banking thereto, is 
a@ complicated matter. The amend- 
ments, added to the pending bill be- 
fore it was reported to congress, have 
been evidently in the line of increased 
efficiency. Agriculture has little to 

‘Jose and almost everything to gain by 

excluding rural credit problems from 
this currency bill, over which there is 
now so much controversy. We are 
pleased to see that President Wilson 
carried out the suggestion previously 
made on this page, by recommending 
congress to defer action on rural cred- 
its until the regular session in Deceni- 
ber. By the time currency reform is 
settled, the conrmission on agricul- 
tural credits will have reported. It 
‘should then be possible to put through 
congress a measure for farm finance 
that will adequately meet the: situa- 
tion. Such .measure also could in- 
clude any modifications of the cur- 
rency law that then seemed wise. 


Good Times Are Here 


We have traveled some thousands 
of miles during the past two weeks 
observing crop and business condi- 
tions, visiting farmers, bankers, man- 
ufacturers, merchants and working- 
men. Everywhere there seems to be 
a feeling of confidence. 

Fall business is opening up quite as 
well as usual, in some lines better, 
Plans for winter and spring are being 
made confidently and on a larger and 
more comprehensive scale. This is not 
only true of the progressive and well- 
to-do farmers, breeders, and grain and 
_ ‘otton growers, but it is also true of 

“manufacturers and distributers. High- 
er prices for grain and other crops 
“bid fair to compensate for any short- 
' @ges due to the late drouth in certain 
comparatively limited areas. 

The central, western and southern 
tates are full of vim and energy. In 
the American Northwest a veritable 
100m is indicated. The South is wak- 
ing up wonderfully, and the diversifi- 
cation of her agriculture and the de- 
-yelopment of her live stock and dairy 
industries are making notable strides. 

















The deposit of millions of govern- 
ment money among the banks in the 
crop moving sections is having a ben- 
eficial effect. Even New York city is 
emerging from “the dumps,” while 
New England realizes that good times 
are coming for her manufactured 
products, 





Fruit Department of Fair 


The fruit department of the New 
York state fair will teach other fairs 
Some very. important lessons this 
autumn. Most important of these will 
be the emphasis laid upon commer- 
cial displays of fruit, and for plate 
displays of leading commercial va- 
rieties. The market is the goal of 
farm produce, and since open com- 
petition must there be met the fair is 
wise to lay the stress it does upon 
packing of fruit in barrels, boxes and 
other business packages. No less 
wise is its devotion of money to large 
premiums for single plates of busi- 
ness varieties; for instance, $50 for 
such popular varieties as Baldwin and 
Rhode Island Greening apples and 
$25 for Bartlett pear and Elberta 
peach, Surely this is more likely to 
result in good to the fruit industry 
than the same amount of money ex- 
pended on amateur or little known 
varieties. Many of these the com- 
mission has dropped. 

In such ways not only other state 
but county fairs as well may greatly 
improve their prize lists and extend 
their influence for good. Svrely it is 
more important to foster emulation 
in ways that make for improved qual- 
ity in business varieties and business 
methods of packing than to enrich 
thos® individuals whose displays are 
of amateur character and whose sole 
object in making exhibits is to enrich 
themselves, whether the public can 
profit or not thereby. This commer- 
cial emphasis placed on the fruit ex<- 
hibits can be made to exercise a wide 
influence in correcting the false im- 
pression that western fruit can com- 
pare and compete in quality with 
eastern fruit; but such fruit must be 
packed for market, not merely shov- 
eled into barrels or boxes with the 
expectation of drawing a prize. Every 
fair association that offers prizes in 
commercial classes should therefore 
enforce clear cut values of judging so 


as to benefit the largest possible num- — 


ber of people, both packers and visl- 
tors. 





Small Legislatures 


Some people are advocating small- 


er legislatures. Theoretically, this is 
wise. Not only are many of our state 
legislatures too large, but the na- 


of representatives is en 
tirely tod large for good service. and 
efficiency. There is a danger point, 
however, that needs to be considered. 


tional house 


In Ohio they are advocating a small 
legislature very strenuously in some 
circles. They are trying to advance a 


this. When 
however, 


referendum to accomplish 
the movement is analyzed, 


“the nigger in the woodpile” is dis- 
covered. The advocates want to 
throw the control of the legislature 
into the hands of the cities. And 
back of this is the idea that the 
liquor interests can control the larg- 


er cities, but cannot control the coun- 
try districts, 


With a smaller legislature there 
would be a predominant strength 
from the cities. In the larger cities 
where the liquor interests are in con- 
trol the legislature would be con- 
trolled. If the purpose were to use 


other factors besides population, to 
determine how many legislators there 


should be from the country and how 
many from the city, there would be 
less danger; but based on population 


there would be few rural legislators. 
Not only Ohio, but every state acting 
on this principle would lose the in- 
fluence of the country and turn the 
state entirely over to the cities, which 
means to machine politics, to liquor 
and to wickedness, 

Imagine for a moment what the 
condition woyld be in New York or 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania or Ohio 
were the rural legislators to be les- 
sened, or practically eliminated. There 
would be rottenness as a result here- 
tofore unprophesied, 


This journal believes that instead 


of lessening the number of country 
legislators the aim should be to in- 
crease that number. Indeed, it is not 
speaking too optimistic of the coun- 
try outlook to say that, as things have 
been going in recent years, the busi- 
ness men and the leaders of progress 
in all lines will turn to the country 
for its officials rather than to the city, 
where professional politicians control 
and rule, and whose agents that are 
put up for official position are satu- 
rated with unprincipled notions, and 
who often are unable to .distinguish 
between right and wrong when they 
come in Peview. If smaller legisla- 
tures are to be sought let the city 
and country portion be kept in prom- 
inence and let rural districts and 
rural towns have not a lessening in- 
fluence in the legislatures, but a larg- 
er control. 


Fair Yields, Good Prices 


Higher prices for grain and cotton 
seem to be in sight. Of course, it is 
too early yet to accurately forecast 
the number of bushels of the different 
grains or bales of cotton. that will be 
actually harvested in America and in 
the rest of the world. Many indica- 
tions, however, point to a restoration 
of grain prices to the level at which 
the 1911 crop sold, whereas last year 
Some crops showed a heavy decline 
in prices compared to the previous 
Season. Enough is now known, how- 
ever, to warrant the conclusion that 
the farmers of the United States will 
have quite as, large gross earnings, 
and possibly even greater net profits, 
as a result of their labors in 1913, 
than they had last. year. 

Some farmers and business men 
located in sections where crops are 
short by Treason of drouth, find it dif- 
ficult to believe this statement, but 
it is based on intimate knowledge of 
conditions in every state and section. 
To be sure there is still time for more 
hot, dry weather, or for early frosts, 
to reduce this present outlook, but 
judging the next three months by the 
law of averages the situation is nor- 
mal and hopeful. 

Prices somewhat better than last 
year is why western farmers are al- 
ready selling the new crop of grain 
more freely than usual. Last year 
they held many millions of bushels 
for the later market. If the free sell- 
ing movement continues, it will have 
a beneficial effect on the money mar- 
ket, by reducing the amount of funds 
required to move the crops. This in- 
fluence may be no small factor toward 
easier money, which will be reflected 
in more active business. 
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Postal Franking Privileges 





Another move has been made to ex- 
tend the franking privileges on mail 
matter. This time it is the good roads 
advocates. These people want to 
share with congressmen and other 
public officials in this privilege. It 
will be recalled that just recently the 
sugar interests profited to the tune of 
$29,000 by getting a United States sen- 
ator to father their grievances and to 
circulate their story as a public doc- 
ument. All sorts of scandais already 
have been circulated in reference to 
the abuse of franking privileges. To 
extend this privilege is to make an- 
other opening that will produce harm 
and not good. If the franking priv- 
ileges are to be enlarged upon, why 
not include official reports of the 
granges, of farmers’ union, co-opera- 
tive societies, consumers’ leagues and 
all other’ ‘organizations prompted in 
any phase of the public good. Indeed, 
why not go still further and circulate 
papers, magazines and books and 
school journals and tracts and reli- 
gious documents in the interest of edu- 
cation and morals and a higher life. 

The movement to circulate the good 
roads bulletins is just as absurd as it 
would be to circulate the printed doc- 
uments of any of these other propa- 
gandas. Franking privileges already 
have been abused. Instead of en- 
larging on the privileges they should 
be pruned. Were congressmen and 
other federal offices to pay reasonable 
postal rates, instead of there being a 
deficit in the postoffice department, 
there would be a large surplus and 
the parcel post and other phases of 


the postal service could be improveg 
and made better. Down at the 
analysis this is another 
get public 
trough. 
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Greater New York is the 





DIEZes 

market in the United States for fava 
products for domest; 

Great Market comsumption. |; has 
Grows also handled a larger 
proportion of the 

American export trade in produce 


during the 12 months just ended. The 
port of New York shows an incre 
of about $20,000,000 last year jn 
wheat exports alone. The merchants 
and other public spirited citizens iy 
New York city have organized a Sort 
of “boosters” club to work together 
in building up and improving the me. 
tropolis and its environs. One of the 
objects is to facilitate better distripy. 
tion of products to consumers, Ip 
that work, the reformers will have 
the direct co-operation of producerg 
from all parts of the country, and es. 
pecially from within the 500-mile ra. 
dius that supplies so much of the foog 
consumed in New York and vicinity, 


ise 





More bushels of wheat, worth mors 
money per bushel, and making the 
argest gross 


Farmers’ Prosperity return and net 


Assured profit—such jis 
the record for 
this crop in the United States this 


Of all the grains, wheat is the 
great cash crop. The world wants it 
for human consumption. The world’s 
supply of wheat is only of moderates 
proportion, and the exportation of 
wheat from the United States during 
the 12 months to end June 30, 1914, 
may be the largest in the history of 
recent years. 


year. 





Higher prices for all dairy anf 
poultry products seem to be war- 
ranted. Grain and 
feed are already much 
higher in price thar 
a year ag at this 
time, while they are practically cer- 
tain to be worth a good deal mor 
as winter comes on. Producers of 
butter, cheese, eggs, milk and poultry 
are entitled to a considerably higher 
range of prices than now prevails. 


Higher Prices 
Warranted 





Although the summer has been 
more dry than usual, weeds have 
flourished amazingly. 

Enforce the As wild carrots, wild 
Weed Law  parsnips and other per- 
nicious plants are now 

about to spread their seeds, farmers 
are naturally alarmed. Those who 
keep their own premises clear find 
the roadsides lined with weeds, or 
‘neighboring lands infested. There is 


@ greater source of danger in the 
weedy condition of railroad embank- 
ments and rights of way. In many 
districts the farmers are assisting th 
railroad companies to clean up, or ar 
giving notice to the proper officials 
to do so. In many stzctes the law re- 
quires railroads to keep down th 
weeds, but too often the work is done 
only AFTER the weeds have seeded. 
If you find the law-is ignored in your 
vicinity, write direct to “the state at- 
torney-general”’ at your state 
urging him to enforce the law. 


capitol, 





The agricultural schedules of the 

pending tariff bill are being intelll- 

gently discussed in the 

Discussing» United States senate last 

Tariff week and this* week. The 

arguments pro and con 

are well set forth. Farmers interest- 

ed should write their senator at 

Washington for copies of the Con- 
gressional Record reporting this 


teresting debate. That the democr 


are treating the farmer unfairly is 
maintained by Senators Gronna, 
Clapp, Borah, Bristow, Smoot, Sher- 
man and others. They were strongly 
replied to by Senators Williams and 
Shively. : 


The suggestion is made tha‘ 
the measure be passed upon b; . 
ular vote at a national referend 





For Body Lice on Poultry p: 
a 25-cent box of blue ointment at t 
drug store and rub a piece th 
of a pea on the skin, among the 


fluffy feathers below the tai f 
should be well rubbed in. This will 
not only kill all the lice present. but 


will destroy all the nits. 
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Caution in Handling Carcass 


journal under date of 


In ee 1913, is an article entitled 
oa id mics early. Much more at- 
=P _. ould be-given to this im- 
— ubject than is customary. 
por tate loses hundreds of thou- 
oe of dollars’ worth of live stoek 
poultry from transmissible dis- 
= q large portion of which might 
avoided if the necessary precau- 
tions were taken. Every reasonable 


hould be made to determine 
the nature of sickness in animals and 
the cause. If this cannot be done 
pefore d ath, it may be advisable in 
some cases for one unskilled in the 
diseases Of animals to conduct an 
autopsy. Where such a course seems 
necessary it should be done with cau- 
tion, especially where animals have 
Many- human beings 


effort 





a“ 


died suddenly. 


have become infected and lost their 
lives from handling dead animals. 
In some cases other animals are en- 
dangered by skinning and posting 
animals. This is especially true of 


anthrax. The germs that cause this 
disease are found in the blood, and 
every drop of blood from an animal 
that has died with anthrax is a 
source of danger to other cattle for 
years. Opening such a carcass is a 
dangerous proceeding, and should be 
avoided unless all necessary precau- 
tions are taken to destroy the infec- 
tion. There are but few of the 
transmissible diseases that can be 
positively identified by an_ autopsy, 
even if performed by one trained in 
the diseases of animals. Valuable in- 
formation can be obtained which. will 
assist in determining the cause of 
death, but it is necessary in most 
eases to take samples of blood, por- 
tions of tissue, etc, to a laboratory 
where a careful study can be made 
before it is possible to determine 
whether or not the disease was trans- 
missible. Specimens for laboratory 
study are worthless usually,. unless 
obtained by one familiar with bac- 
teriology. As general rule, it is 
best to bury deep or burn the car- 
easses of animals that die suddenly 
and mysteriously as soon as possible, 
unless an autopsy can be made by 
oen qualified to do the work.—[C. J. 
Marshall, Pa State Veterinarian. 


I raised 8000 bushels of corn last 
year, sold 2000, fed 3000, and still 
have 3000 bushels of that old corn on 
hand. It is worth today around 70 
eents a bushel, whereas I sold from 
that crop last winter for a trifle over 
40 cents. Yet I am in no hurry to sell 
my old corn, even if it should go to 
8) cents, for two reasons: (1) I am 
afraid my present crop may be some- 
what less than last year, and I want 
to have a total supply of corn, old 
and new, sufficient to enable me to 
carry, not only my usual amount of 
siock, but also a2 bunch of extra cows 
and some feeders, because (2) I be- 
lieve that even if corn should be 
worth more than at present, it wiil 
siill pay me better to feed it than to 
sell it in the market. It is quite a 
temptation to let go one’s old corn 
when I can double my money on it, 
but experience for a good many years 
has taught me that finishing off stock- 
ers for beef, fitting hegs for market, 
and running a good dairy, pays better 
than to sell my grain. By following 
this principle for some years I am 
now in a position where I can hold 
my crops if I wish without borrowing 
adollar on them. Much old corn on 
the farms all through this section. 
{H. E. Eggleston, Logan County, Ill. 


The first day the hot winds hit this 
country my corn was just past the 
milk stage and beginning to glaze. It 
leoked like it would make 60 bushels 
to the acre of shelled corn. The night 
following that day’s sirocco was hot, 
and the blasting wind started early 
efter the sunrise. I fearett the worst 
and started right in to cut my corn 
up at the bottom. I mowed the whole 
8 acres. I hauled enough of it to my 
silos, and ran it through the cutters— 
fars, leaves, stalks and all until both 
my Silos were filled, also a temporary 
of that I knocked up with boards in 
ed cellar hole, The rest of my 
ae, otter it had wilfed, I tied into 

S as large as one man could 
dle, and then stood them up on 
ot big piles of stooks the way I 





Seen done back east. The result 








ae 


€ 


. * |pEAS FREELY 


is that I have a splendid.supply of 
rich silage, also lots of corn fodder 
with considerable shrunken grain on 
the ears, Everybody else in this vi- 
cinity let their corn stand until the 
hot sun and blasting wind practically 
burned it all up. Wherever corn is 
suffering from @drouth in the milk 
stage or a little later and the indica- 
tions are that heat and drouth will 
continue it is a safe gamble to make 
silage of it forthwith—[J. H. Judge, 
Sedgwick County, Kan. 


I would like to know how many are 
living that took American Agricul- 
turist in 1869. We took it then, 
When my son, now a -silver- 
haired man, was a baby there 
was an advertisement in this mag- 
azine called Crandell’s building blocks, 
or in other words, Crandell’s dream. 
Why we remember it is, we showed 
the picture to the baby and he was 
afraid of it. We lost sight of your 
paper in moving around. We have 
raised our family and come to the 
country to end our days and rest. We 
bought .a little farm, raised chickens, 
have hogs, cows and plenty of fruit 
of all kinds. Send us your paper un- 
til we tell you to stop it.—[C, J. Rust, 
Gallia County, O. 
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subakeies a 
Here’s Walter Johnson 


Washington “!Nationais”’ (Ameri- 
can League) one of the speediest pitchers 
of either of the big leagues—he 


13] «Mat. 
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He’s got the head, the arm, the = 5 
ginger and the endurance. Coca- \ | 


it’s the one best beverage for the athle 
training— 

The Successful Thirst-Quencher 
For Ball Players—and YOU 
Send for Free Booklet. 


( . 
Cola didn’t give him them; but he says a 
tein - | 






54-4 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ire Prices Down 


Now the Costliest Tires—No-Rim-Cut Tires 














to outsell any other. 
the cost came down. 


Now you pay no more 


tires than for any other standard tire. Yet 


notice what you get. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


_, You save in these tires all the ruin of rim-cutting. 


And that’s an enormous item. | 


We had public accountants lately gather statistics, 


They examined thousands 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost 
one-fifth more than ‘other standard tires. 
The reasons are told below. 

These tires, despite that’ 
As our output grew 


| 
Cost You No More Than Others ! 


they are final-vulcanized on air bags shaped like 
inner tubes, 

That’s to save wrinkling the fabric. 

All other tires are vulcanized on iron cores alone, 
The fabric often buckles. And that buckled fabric 
leads to countless blow-outs. 

This “On-Air Cure,” which we alone employ, adds | 
to our tire cost $1,500 per day. i 


Save Loose Treads | 


extra cost, came 


for No-Rim-Cut 


We use another costly method to prevent tread 
separation. The rights to it cost us $50,000, 

Millions of dollars have been lost to tire users 
through the loosening of the treads. No other tire 
in the world employs the effective method we use to 


combat it. 


Yet No Extra Price 


All these features used by 





of ruined clincher tires— 
the old-type hooked - base 
tires. And they found 
that 31.8 per cent had 
been discarded for rim- 
cutting only. 


That’s almost one in 
three. 


No-Rim-Cut tires,made 
by a costly method which 
we control, end that loss 


completely. That we 


Yet no other 
Standard tire today costs 


no one else. 
less than No-Rim-Cut 


tires. 


-You get all these savings in No-Rim-Cut tires. 
The reasons are mam- | 

moth output, new facto- j 

ries, new equipment. In 
one item alone—in over- 
head cost—we have saved 


24 per cent. | 








Another reason is that | 





guarantee. 


Save Blow- 


Outs 


We give these tires the 
**On-Air Cure.” That is, 





we keep our profits within 
8% per cent. 


Judge for yourself if 


(JOODSYEAR 


} 

tires lacking these features 

, uM are worth the Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut Tires tins 


Our dealers are every- 
where. 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 

Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. — Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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be Pig de Vee Enter Pte 


4 Cc. M. 
*. Pay as you enter will be the slogan 
‘for every one every day at the Ohio 
ftate fair which opens In Columbus 
eptember 1 and runs through Sep- 
tember 5. The old cumbersome plan 
of selling tickets and then having to 
have ticket takers at the gates hag 
been done away with. Instead of buy- 
ing a ticket, the fair visitor goes to 
the gate with a 50-cent piece in his 
hand and drops it into a steel box as 
he passes through the turnstile. In 
order that visitors may not be incon- 
venienced, several money changing 
ths have been provided just outside 
@ gates, So that there will be no ex- 
for any persons approaching the 

te without the exact change. 

- The cash plan saves the expense of 
tickets, which was a tidy sum, when 
the total attendance at each fair was 
considered, The assistant treasurers 
visit the gates at frequent intervals 


-.-and the money is taken to the treas- 


urer’s office where real money, not 
tickéts, ‘ia coutned. The pay-as-you- 
enter makes it very much casier to 
handle the great crowds than the old 
ticket plan, The elimination of passes 
will be just as rigid as last year in the 
face of protests from men who, al- 
though amply able to pay their way, 
had been getting passes each year. 
‘Pres Sandles of the Ohio agricultural 
commission scored a great hit last 
‘year by his no pass policy, that is, he 
scored a hit with the rank and file of 
the people, even if the would-be pass- 
grabbers were sent to the rear. So 
well has the no-pass fair worked that 
dt is ‘not likely that Ohio will ever go 
back to the old antiquated plan. 

Despite the drouth of the past two 
months, the state fair grounds are 
looking in fine shape; as a matter of 
fact the whole grounds are really a 
park, ‘There is a movement on foot to 
change the name to exposition park, 
Since’ the fair is now known as Ohio 
state fair and industrial exposition. 
The people of Columbus are trying to 
get, the agricultural commission who 
now have control of the fair grounds 
to change the name to exposition park 
and then throw open the gates to the 
people for picnic and other gather- 
ines in the summer time. The con- 
gensus of opinion is that it is too bad 
in these days of outdeor life to have 
‘po fine a tract of land as that used 
only for one week each year. 

Never was there such a rush of ex- 
‘hibitors as this year, all of the depart- 
‘ments being filled to overflowing. 
‘Many temporary shelters will have to 
be provided for exhibits. The live 
atock exhibits promise to be unusualry 
good, 





Ohio Corn Show 


The annual corn show under the 
auspices of the Ohio corn improve- 
ment association will be held at 
Mansfield, O, January 27-30, 1914. 
"The shew iast year at Lima wassuch 





~ @ great success that renewed interest 


has been manifested all along the 
‘corn show lines. Ohio has been for- 
tunate in having many level-headed 
men in charge of its corn work. In- 
stead of bringing the corn show into 


disrepute, the efforts of these men 
have been to stimulate interest and 
eatly enlarge upon the corn work. 
e@ work in Ohio in this direction 


has been quite different from what it 
has been in other states where theo- 

and “talkers” have been too 
much in evidence. 

Tmproving corn is a bread and but- 
ter matter. It is not a plaything for 
breeders, and should not be used as 
@& means of getting money for some 
agricultural college, as has been too 
often the case; particularly in the far 
western states. The four corn 
, Fegions or districts into which the 
* Buckeye state has been divided in or- 
der to more equitably meet the classi- 
ficatio because different varieties 
‘and different corn growing advan- 
tages, have worked out extremely well. 
‘very corn grower in the state should 
identify himself with these-corn im- 
provement movements, .and should 
to send an exhibit, or, what is 
to take an exhibit with him 
visit the show. The premiums 


are liberal in size and number. For 
information write D. W. Gale- 
secretary, Wooster, 0, 





Selling by Weight 


CLABENCE METTERS 





Commissionmen in several sections 


ef the state are making studied ef- 
- forts to evade the new law, providing 


for the sale of fruit and vegetables by 
5. weight instead of by measure, accord- 
to S. E. Strode, state dairy and 
commissioner, who is charged 
wpe enforcement of the law. 
commissionmen sell apples, 
and peaches in and 
covered with burlap and. net- 
» a8 original packages, which are 
by-weight law. 





3 Sale- 
jomomniaetone! Rerode. says, this is an 






follow. 
Retail dealers in the rural districts 
and the smaller towns showed a gen- 


eral disposition to follow the law, but 


in Columbus and other large ~ cities 
many arrests were made. Some of 
the disgruntled dealers claim the law 
was passed in the interest of the scale 
manufacturers, and not really for the 
benefit of the dear people. From 
present indications radical changes in 
the law will be discussed at the 
special session of the legislature to be 
held next winter. 

The Shire horse society of London, 
England, has notified the management 
of the Forest City fair, to be held at 
North Randall, near Cleveland, the 
week of August 26, that they will give 
two silver medals to winners in the 
Shire class at the fair, one to the best 
Shire stallion and one to the best Shire 
mare. 

Live stock is beginning to arrive at 
the Ohio state fair grounds, although 
the fair does not begin until Septem- 
ber 1. They will be rested and well 
cared for by fair time, and will thus 
be in the pink of condition. The 
entries at the fair have broken all 
records for this season of the year. 


Dry Since Fiood—On the night of 
July 13 Noble Co was visited by the 
most destructive flood in the history 
of the county. Crops aleng the streams 
Were ruined and nearly all bridges 
gone, Damage to bridges are esti- 
mated at $150,000. Since the flood have 
had extremely dry weather, which is 
firing the corn and drying up pastures. 
Threshing is under way and wheat 
turning out well. Fat cattle are about 
all sold at from 7 to 8c p lb, Roads 
are almost impassable on account of 
washouts and landslides, 


Corn Doing Well—Threshing in 
Mercer Co is pretty well done, but a 
short crop. Average per acre is 25 
bus, some fields only made 10 bus. 


Have had a couple gooa@ rains recently 
and corn doing finely, but much was 


blown over with heavy winds Aug & 
and several buildings burned by 
lightning. Hogs and cattle are scarce, 
cattle 86 to $7.25 p 100 lbs, veal calves 


$7 to $8, hogs $8 to $9, corn 4c p 100 


lbs, wheat Sic p bu, oats 37c, barley 
45e, rye 52c, potatoes 0c, -retail at 
$1.60, fowls lic p Ib, spring chicks 
12c, butter 18 to 25c, eggs lic. 


Help Plentiful—Weather has been 
very dry in Jackson Co, a few show- 
ers lately. Hay was about half a crop. 
Corn was cut short by drouth; other 


crops look badly. Pastures are very 
short and milk suply is falling off. 
Jackson and Wellston are making 
heavy repairs on furnaces. Other 
business dull, Plenty of help at $1.25 
p day. y 


Good Grain Crops—The hum of the 


threshing machine could be heard in 
Clark county lately, wheat turning out 
well, yielding 20 to 40 bus p acre and 
of excellent quality. Not much oats 
threshed yet, but geod crop all 
through this section. Rye is a good 
crop and turning out well. Hay was 
excelient this season and about all 
of it made without rain. Wheat is 
S2c p bu, corn 68c, rye 53e, oats 35c. 
It is very hot and dry in old Clark 
Co, needing rain very badly for corn 


and potatoes. Grass is all burned up. 
Vegetables are not very good on ae- 
count of lack of rain. 

Tobacco Late and Smali—Prospect 
for corn crop has been injured by dry 
weather in Darke Co. Much of the 
corn is fired. Ground in places is 
cracked open several inches deep. 
Recent rains will relieve the condition 
to some extent. Wheat is mostly 
threshed and yielded 20 to 40 bus p 
acre, some as high as 49. Oats were 
hurt by dry weather and late sowing 
run 15 to 2 bus p acre. Early pota- 


toes a short crop, late ones may do 
better. Hay crop good. Potatoes 
worth SOc p bu, wholesale. Soma to- 


bacco has been topped, while much of 
it is late and small yet. 

Wheat Yield Good—vVery “hot and 
dry In Union Co. Corn crop will be 
light if it doesn’t rain soon. Wheat 
is a very good yield, 20 to 28 bus p 
acre, Oats are a half crop.. Early 


potatoes are almost a failure and late 
ones suffering for lack of rain. Fruit 
of every kind is scaree. Hay crop is 
good. The buyers are talking $6 p 


ton. Corn is selling in small lots at 
T5e p bu, wheat S2c, oats 37c, pota- 
toes $1. 


Athens Co—Weather very warm 
and dry. Little rain in a month. Pas- 
tures turning brown and corn Sryin\ 
upon hill lands. Lowland corn still\ 
doing well; prospects all through the 
season for a bumper corn crop, but no 
rain during shooting season has dam- 
aged it badly. Harvesting about over, 
a good hay crop. Old hay selling at 
#12 a ton delivered. Some threshing 
done; wheat light in this section, much 
damage being done by hessian fly and 
jointworm. Millers offering $1 p bu. 
Potatoes a light crop, vines damaged 
by scale and blight, few tubers in- the 
hill, selling at $1. As the season pro- 
gresses what few apples left by the 
early frosts,.dropping badly an gp 
is left very inferior, nor over 


grasion and that amecatiane wilt 


; . } enop. -“Phose =4 
spray and feed their 
erly have no fruit. 






24c. Impossible te purchase any stock 
calves in this section as none are 
grown here. What about our future 
beef supply? The state normal col- 
lege here at Athens, O, just closed a 
very successful summer term with an 
enrollment of 1140 pupils with 145 
young men and women in the class in 
agri, encouraging us in the future of 
agri in this section. Farmers busy in 
eleaning up their farms of briars and 
trash and talking the subject of good 
roads at the same time.—[W. Porter 
Elliott. 








WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Road News 


A. D. Williams, state road engineer, 
has furnished Gov Hatfield an esti- 
mate of the cost of the road to be built 
in Kanawha county for three miles 
from Charleston to Sissonville for $43,- 

The county court awarded the 
contract for the road for $79,000, mak- 
ing it the costliest piece of road build- 
ing in the state, 
cized such an expenditure for roads as 
excessive and tending to have the ef- 
fect of retarding rather than encour- 
aging the building of better roads. 

Dean €. R. Jones of the college of 
engineering of the state university 
gives as his opinion that the concrete 
road with a coal tar surface will ul- 
timately prove the most economical 
and most serviceable road in this state. 
A trial strip of this kind of road has 
been under observation near Charles- 
ton for some time and apparently is 
almost ideal. . He believes that when 
the coke oven owners find a ready and 
nearby market for their tar, now a 
total loss, they will undoubtedly ar- 
range to collect and retain the tar and 
put it on the market in large quanti- 
ties at a much reduced price, 








Canning Demonstrations—Four can- 
ning demonstrations will be given in 
Kanawha Co by Miss Sadie R. Guse- 
man, in charge of the girls’ clubs un- 
der direction of the agri dept of the 
state univ, There are 240 boys and 
girls in the two branches of the club 
in that county, and an appeal has 
been made to Charleston merchants 
and bankers to raise a fund for prizes 
to encourage the boys and girls to 
raise better produce. Prizes will be 
awarded for best corn, tomatoes and 
potatoes. As a result interest in these- 
crops is greater than ever before in 
the history of one of the state’s most 
important counties. 

County Survey—c. A. Neff, who has 

been engaged in making rural life 
surveys in O and Ind has begun a 
survey of Monongalia Co by authority 
of the state university. The dept of 
economics and sociology and the col of 
agri are co-operating in the work. 
Neff is being actively assisted by pret 
BE. H. Vickers, head of the dept of 
economics, A, F. Schroyer, former su- 
perintendent of schools of Barbour Co, 
and Frank B. Lewellyn. Statistics of 
county schools and churches will be 
gathered and conditions will be noted 
for the report. The survey is the first 
of its kind in W Va, and will be rep- 
resentative of the state to some 
degree. 

State Exhibit at Chicago—West Vir- 
ginia will have a display at the United 
States land show in the coliseum at 
Chicago Nov 20-Dec 8 in charge of 
Howard Williams, state commissioner 
of agriculture. Last year this state’s 
exhibition arranged by the state board 
ef trade attracted widespread atten- 
tion. It is proposed to make the com- 
ing exhibit, which will consist of agri- 
cultural products, minerals, etc,. even 
larger, The state board of trade, the 
experiment station and the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad will assist in secur- 
ing} and arranging the exhibits, 


Rural School Progress—L.  L. 
Friend, superintendent of rural high 
schools, reports great progress 
throughout the state in rural high 
schools. At Kermit in Mingo Co, a 
high school is being erected, the cor- 
nerstone of which will be laid Labor 
day. Ft Gay in Wayne Co, will have a 
rural high school, funds for which will 
be raised by an extra levy sanctioned 
by the voters, It will cost $10,000, A 
new high school in Clay Co will be 
opened in Sept, and a beautiful high 


school has just been erected at Clen- 
denin in Kanawha Co. 
Panhandle Club Prizes—<At the 


meeting last week of the Panhandie 
agri club, Paul O. Reymann, owner 
of Hill Top farm, offered eight fine 
registered Ayrshire bull calves to the 
Gairymen constructing the first two 
silos in Ohio or Brooke counties; for 
the two best acres of alfalfa raised: 
the two best prepared year’s record 
of milk and butter fat tests and for 
the two best prepared years’ record 
of farm accounting. The meeting, 
which was attended by 100 members, 
was. devoted entirely to the dairy, 
many bringing samples of milk, which 
Bed ie tested by experts, Hill Top farm, 

h is one oe the finest In the state, 


Jersey cows and selling Gutter fat at 


Gov Glasscock criti- ¢ 





110 Ayrshire 
the department of dairy h 
the state university, Ag 


vantage of cow testing and © 84-4 


members to be active in this , 
Was announced that the ro 

prepared to begin test work ; 
farmers and once each month 5, 
pert: will visit the dairies {ox 
samples for butter fat and 4) 







































































































































feed. Prof A. C. Workman of Be 4 

any college will be in charg. re 

work. It was announced six , ars af 
Q, 


fertilizer had been purchased f 
club members at a saving of $1000. 


Advertising Apples 





a. 4 


Martinsburg printer, will wal A : 
the continent and advertise Berke 
€o apples. He has interested th, fr bs 
growers of that county, and wil! 1 mane 
the trip from Portland, Ore, to > Balti 
more, Wot only will he ad, rerting 
Berkeley Co apples, but he | =_a 


clip 15 days from the pedestrian 
ord for the same trip, which j 
days. 


Grapes Ripening—United s 


rec. 
how %y 


ALES or. 


chard inspector has_ recent bee 
through parts of Raleigh cant 
demning orchards to be sprayed ang 
Some to be cut down. Farmers are 
through harvesting and are we}! sa. 
isfied with returns. Grapes & be 
ginning to ripen, but will on aver. 
age a small crop. Dry weather has 
prevailed in this section for thre 
weeks. Not much damage has been 
recorded so far. ‘7 

Good Growing Season—Braxton Co 
has been much favored with a goog 
growing season. Except three weeks 
in May, which were dry and coli, there 
has been no room for complaint, po. 
tatoes receiving the greatest injury 
All cereals and hay of different kings 
about an average. Grain in stack jp 
good condition. Little threshing done 
Fruit a dismal failure. Some orchards 
suffering from scale. Cattle very 
scarce and high. The horse market 
somewhat depressed. W heat is worth 
$1 p bu, corn 80c, oats Sic, potatoes 
Foe, onions 75c, eggs 20c p doz butter 
20c p lb, lard l5ec. Real estat: quiet, 
Roads are in bad condition, many 
miles of the public highway not hay. 3 
ing been touched for four five 
years. 

More Alfalfa—The hot, dry weather 
for the last few weeks is damaging 
corn crop considerably in Mineral (%o, | 


The growth was very good until lately, 
but without rain soon the crop will 
be a short one. The late potato crop 


will also be cut short. Some plowing 
has been done. More farmers are ? 
sowing alfalfa than usual. Our lime- 
stone land seems to be suitable for 


it, as well as other grasses. 





Pennsylvania Farm Notes 





CYRUS T. FOX 





The state appropriation for i ners’ 
institutes is more and they tl! will 
run for six months from No on 4 
larger scale than ever. The nand 
for institutes is such that it is ticult 
to satisfy. The chairman iving 
agreed upon the places whe: nsti- 7 
tutes in their respective cour S are 
to be held, the dates have now been 
fixed by the deputy secretary ign- 
culture, A. L. Martin, who is 0 di- 
rector of farmers’ institutes. has 
also announced the instruct and 
speakers. 

The state has been divided into six 
sections, and the following tures 
have been assigned, each to attend all 
of the meetings in one of the scctions: 
D. H. Watts, Franklin Menges, J. T. 
Campbell, R. P. Kester, L. W. Lighty 
and Fred W. Card. They are “old 
hands at the business.” 

An unexpected number app)ied for 
cold storage licenses to the state de 
partment of agriculture under the new 
law August 14: Over 300 were received, 
each with the $50 fee. The revenue 
from this source will exceed *-20),000. 
All plants handling products in cold 
storage for more than 30 days are af- 
fected. The licenses are being issued 
as rapidly as inspectors’ reports ars 
received, 

To guard against forest fires, Com- 
missioner Conklin is having larze post- 
ers put up along the borders of forest 
lands printed im big letters. The law 
is cited and forest fires are character 
ized as the curse of the state destroy 
existing forest, prevent the possibilily 
of future forest, spoil natura! beauty, 
burn homes and lives, and are « men 
ace to every neighborhood. 

The protected list of birds havins 
extended by law, there will be no 0 
casion for hunting in September. 


Heretofore, the opening of that month 
has resulted in raids upon farms 40 
woodlands, to shoot doves, blackbirds 
and kill deer, but these are now Pro 
tected by law. The secretary of the 
board of game commissioners, Joseph 
Kalbfus, has notified the treasurers ° 
the respective counties to keep 2 strict 
guard on hunters who apply early for 
licenses and whose intentions are, it ® 
believed, to hunt game out of season 
end shoot birds re under prot ction. 
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Thomas, farmer and wool buy- 
ar of wool hauled to 
hay carriages drawn 
rses, Each wagonload rep- 
monetary value of $1000. 
sold to a Baltimore firm. 
present crop is short the 
ry good, and-growers are 


shipment frem the Smiths- 
yn this season will amount to 
2000 baskets, or half 
bushels. The most remark- 
there comes from the three- 
1ard of James Dayhoff, who 
ze $3000 from his field. 

far has been principally of 
but he will haye a goc 
is claimed that 
finest in the Cumberland 
sixth consecutive 


nine years old. 
aid good attention 


the Smithsburg re- 


the largest crops being 


3000 and 5000 baskets. 
commissioners 
with representatives of the 
commission held 


Darly prepare plans for the 
tion of a road passing through 


to exceed $4000 a mile, and 


the Shoemaker law. ; > 
and Chief Engineer Henry G. 
Shirley of the state roads commission 


rn Maryland. They were 
very much pleased with the work as 


linking the state roads from Baltimore 

to the state’s western boundary. 
Twenty single disk grain drills have 

been sold to the farmers here recently. 


draft which sows the wheat in 
1% inches wide and will produce 
three to five bushels more than 
Washington, Antrim and 
Quincy townships in Pennsylvania and 
this county adjoining those townships 
are eligible to enter the corn contest 
the three banks of Waynes- 
boro on farmers’ day. 

A war is being waged lere on im- 
Coincident tom. the an- 
representative 


nouncement of the 
a separator company that a new ma- 
chine called a milk clarifier has been 
perfected and placed upon the market 
to remove impurities from milk. One 
of these machines has been placed in 
the dairy of Charles B. Nigh, where it 
was given a complette try-out. 
ishing results were obtained. The new 
invention is a very important one, 
it is expected to bring about a com- 


— r+ eT vl 


quality of commercial milk. It cleanses 


it may contain, 
the cow. or gets into 
when milking or afterward. 





Central New Jersey Farm News 


So far this year the alfalfa 
of Mercer county 
exhibition of their 
withstand dry weather. 
two tons an acre was cut 
as a rule the first week in June. 
second crop had hardly any rain and 
yet made more hay than most of the 


have started the third crop well on its 


dry weather the best. 


the Walker-Gordon farms at 
boro, where a lot of alfalfa had been 


Where covered with caps, was dry and 


Where no caps had been used 
the shocks were. drenched and 


superintendent, 
the farm records show a surprisingly 
large difference between the feeding 
Value of alfalfa hay cured under caps 
j its leaves and ordinary 
North of Trenton on the heavier soils 


Scarcity of farm help, coupled with 
farmers were 
was directly respon- 
for a shut down at the plant of 
k pipe foundry. The foun- 

8 supply of straw, 
Manufacture of straw rope, for pipe 
Although straw 


ight of harvest, 


tould not make delivery. As a last 

rt auto trucks were pressed into 
the foundry company 
the farming districts 
ent straw with which 
With the har- 


_ Sellecting suffi 
resume operations. 








through every daylight hour—from 
before sunrise until after sundown— 
to get in their crops. 

The potato season hag opened at 
Robbinsville, though in a rather weak 
condition. From 70 to 75 cents a 
bushel has been offered, but as “‘east- 
ern shore” tubers are getting out of 
the markets, an increase over these 
prices is predicted. Ameng local 
buyers are Harry Hutchinson, Charles 
S. Hulse, Edward Dilatush & Co, and 
Wesley B. Burtis for the farmers’ ex- 
change. It is estimated thai the crop 
will be about a 65% yield throughout 
that section. The recent rain arrived 
in time to save the cantaloup crop, 
and although Jersey melons have not 
yet made their appearance to any 
extent in the local markets, it is 
thought that within a week or 10 days 
they will be plentiful. Sweet corn in 
this section is now plentiful but of 
poor quality. It is quoted at $1.75 a 
hundred ears wholesale. Lima beans 
are beginning to make their appear- 
ance in quantities. Onions will be 
very scarce. 

There is going to be about half of 
a cranberry’ crop. A prominent 
grower estimates the yield this year 
in the state at 120,000 barrels, as 
against 242,000 barrels in .910—the 
year of the bumper. crop. Some 
growers around Cassville say they will 
flood their bogs this summer to kill 
the grass, having no berries to lose 
by so doing. 

At a recent meeting of the Ocean 
county poultry show executive com- 
mittee, the dates for the annual show 
were fixed December 11-15. Plans 
will be started at once to get prizes, 
arrange for lecturers and work up 
the entries. One of the judges will 
be F. V. L. Turner of Philadelphia, 
the judge of the former show. 

Haying and harvest are about over. 
Farmers cart their grain and straw 
directiy from the field to the presses 
at convenient local centers. In’ Mon- 
mouth, Middlesex and Mercer coun- 
ties there are 20. The experience of 
farmers has been that this method 
pays better than threshing at home, 
but in so doing they rob their farm 
of the fertility contained in the grain 
and the straw. In former years, when 
threshing was dune at home, consid- 
erable live stock was kept and both 
grain and straw were worked up at 
home. However, fertilizer is used on 
the grain, compensating somewlLat 
for the direct loss sustained in strip- 
ping the farm of its products. Rye 
in the straw is worth just now $18 a 
ton at the press. The yield is about 
2% tons an acre. 





Notes from the Keystone State 


CYRUS T, FOX 





July closed with the least precipi- 
tation of rain-in eastern and central 
Pennsylvania in a number of years. 
Corn, tobacco.and other crops showed 
the ill effects of the long  drouth. 
Market gardeners who introduced ir- 
rigating plants have had a great ad- 
vantage over those depending upon 
nature, 

Good roads mectings are being held 
in many sections of Pennsylvania. In 
some counties associations have been 
formed to secure co-operation of ad- 
joining townships in the proper up- 
keep of the roads. Although Gov 
Tener lopped off much of the sum ap- 
propriated by the legislature for road 
construction, there is enough left to 
give the people many better highways. 

Berks is one of the counties’ in 
which better roads are badly needed. 
Turnpikes taken over from the com- 
panies owning them have been al- 
lowed to lie for years without repairs, 
until the top surface has been worn 
through, making them exceedingly 
rough. The common dust road is to 
be preferred. 

The assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, A. L. Martin, director of the 
branches of farmers’ educational work 
of the state department of agriculture, 
had received up to August 1 nearly 
100 applications from farmers for 
expert help, under the new state law. 
The. 10 counsellors who were named 
to give advice on al! topics relating to 
agriculture, commenced work on that 
day. 

One of the finest crops of wheat 
in eastern PRennsylvania this season 
was produced on the bed of a dam 
formerly used in connection with the 
operations of the furnaces, forges and 
rolling mills of the E. & G. Brooke 
iron company, near Birdsboro. The 
dam, which covered 20 acres, had 
filled up with rich, alluvial- soil 
washed down from the adjoining 
lands. It was sown last fall with 
Mediterranean red wheat, and the 
yield this year was 33% bushels to 
the acre., 

Heavy peach shipments have com- 
menced from orchards in favored 
situations in Berks, Lehigh and Mont- 
gomery counties. While many or- 
chards in the counties.mentioned suf- 
fered from the frosts of April 20 and 
June 10, there were some in elevated 
localities and protected places, which 
escaped unharmed. Carman was the 


variety marketed last week and this. 


3 Ces — 
apped $1.50 a basket. © 
orced to work. 
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sin the local| markets averaged 
The Pennsylvania railroad demon- 
Stration train of agricultural and 
dairy products is now touring the 
northern tier of counties. As dairy- 
ing in those counties is prominent 
this subject is attracting much atten- 
tion. The display of agricultural 
products grown on farms along the 
main line, as well as on many 
branches, is regarded as a great ob- 
ject lesson of farming possibilities 
The potato yield of southeastern 
Pennsylvania is estimated at 2A 
bushels an acre. While the early 
crop was not as large as expected, the 


prospects for the iate crop are good | 


in most sections, although some dam- 
age has been caused by drouth. 
There is less blight than in former 
years. 

N. B. Critchfield, secretary of agri- 
culture, has announced the appoint 
ment of George H. Rea of Jefferson 
county as state inspector of apiaries, 
under the Act of Assembly of 111. 
This is the first appointment under 
the law, as no appropriation was 
made for carrying it into effect at the 
time the law was enacted. Mr Rea 
has a reputation as a bee expert. 

The boiling of apple butter, one of 
the old-time tasks on farms in thos: 
counties where Pennsylvania German 
families are most numerous, has 
commenced, The crop of summer 
apples is large in some soctions, and 
the surplus fruit is being converted 
into a commodity that finds a ready 
sale. 

The apricot has been found to bs 
a profitable fruit in Pennsylvania 
Trees planted in sheltered places have 
yielded well. Michael A. Wenrich, a 
fruit grower of Cumru township, 
Berks county, regards the apricot as 
his most profitable fruit, and has sev 
eral orchards. Orchards that were 
planted several vears ago in Lycoming 
county have succeeded well, and‘ large 
crops from them are now being mar- 
keted in Williamsport 

The celery king of Clinton county 
is the title by which A. J. Reeder, a 
market gardener near Lock Haven is 
known by many of his friends. He 
believes in the merits of the lat 
varieties aS money-makers, such as 
Giant Pascal and Golden Heart. His 
early kinds, which he is now ma: 
keting, are not nearly as profitable 

Tablets for Chester county botan- 
ists, who did so ‘much for the agri 
cultural interests of Pennsylvania in 
years gone by, are about to be erected 
by the Chester county historical so- 
ciety. Two of the tablets will be in 
memory of Dr William Darlington 
One will be placed on the house 
where Dr Darlington was born in 
Birmingham township, and the other 
at his home in West Chester. There 
will also be two tablets to the mem- 
ory of Humphrey Marshall, a pioneer 
botanist, born near West Chester in 
1722. One will be placed on -the 
house of his birth, and the other at 
his home in Marshallton, 








AN OLD NURSE 
Persuaded Doctor to Drink Postum 





An old faithful nurse and an expe- 
rienced doctor, are a pretty strong 
combination in favor of Postum, in- 
stead of tea and coffee, 

The doctor said: 

“IT began to drink Postum five years 
ago on.the advice of an old nurse. 

“During an unusually busy winter 
between coffee, tea and overwork, I 
became a victim of insomnia. In a 
month after beginning Po:;tum, in 
place of tea and coffee, I could eat 
anything a ' sleep as soundly as a 
baby. 

“In three months I had gained 
twenty pounds in weight. | now us« 
Postum altogether instead of tea and 
coffee; even at bedtime with a soda 
cracker or some other tasty biscuit 

“Having a little tendency to Dia- 
betes, I used a small quantity of sa 
charine instead of sugar, to sweeten 
with. I may add that today tea o1 
coffee are never present in our house 
and very many patients, on my advic« 
have adopted Postum as thei. regular 
beverage. 

“In conclusion I can assure any- 
one that, as a refreshing, nourishing 
and  nerve-strengthening beverage, 
there is nothing equal to Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., ~attle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms, 

Regular (must be boiled). 


Instant Postum doesn’t require boil- 


ing, but is prepared instantly by stir- 
ring a level teaspoonful in an ordinary 
cup of hot water, which makes it right 
for most persons, 

A big cup requires more and some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with a 
large supply of cream, 

Experiment until you know the 
amount that pleases your palate and 
have it served that way in the future. 


“There's a Reason” for Postum. 
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DEDERICK’S 


Catalogue Free 






43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 











Hardy Seed Wheat 


Finest seed wheat, all cleaned, graded 
and tested, Grown in the heart of the 
nest prelifie wheat soilin the world — 
the fertile valleys ef Lancasicr county. 


Graded Seeds Mean Bigger Crops 
You can ensily grow 30 to 40 bushels 
sere. Many varieties, smooth and 
hearde!—and all big, hewvy yielders, 
They possess wonderful vitality. 
Valuable Wheat Catalog—Free. 1 sell 
direct from furm to you. No midd 
man's profits, Money back and all 
charges puid if not satistied, 














MARSHALL rfcor CORN CRIBS 


bam, are built along practical lines, easy to erect 

os and iasta lifetime. Made of galvanized iron. 

: Perforated body and ventilating shaft 
insure well-cured corn. Made in three 
styles and many sizes. 


FRE E Illustrated Catalo 
Fully describes usefulness 
and construction. Write for it today. 


fron Crib&Bin Co.,Box 40 Wooster, 0. 








Attachment with Corn Harvester 
cuts and throws in piles on har 
vester or winrows Man and horse 
cu na st 


i shocks equal with a Corn 
Sold in every state. Price $20.00. W. H. BUX- 


TON, of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘’The Harvester has 
proven al] you claim for it; the Harvesier saved me over 
- labor last year's corn cutting. I cut over 500 
will make 4 bushels corn to a shock.” Testi- 


showl yictures of harvester. 


d eatalog free “rT 
Address NEW PROCESS MFG CO., Salina, Kan, 








Dard'sSeed Wheat: 


8 pure and absolutely free from 
smut. Often yields 35 to 40 bu. pe 


acre. Sold ander iron-clad guarantee 
of satisfaction or money hack. 

Seed Wheat Bocklet FREE 
Tells all about best sorts and how we breed 
them itand for free samples today. 


Box 20 Medina, Ohie 





SEED 


GYPSY SEED. 


Highest ylelder of any variety in the state. We 
have splendid stocks, very pure. free from rye, 
cockle or other weeds. Tested 614 pounds direct 
from thresber. Yielded about 20 bushels on poor 
Our prices will suit you. Write todag. 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 531, Mechanicsburg, 0. 








OF AGRICULTURE 


Professor of Animal Husbandry and Formerly 
Dean and Professor of Agriculture in the Coilege 
of Agriculture, West Virginia University 


This book aims to impart the funda- 
mental principles of agriculture b 
means of questions and answers. tt 
is a hook peculiarly valuable to farm- 


Practically every important subject of 
agriculture is covered, the questions 
being practical ones, and the answers 


with, the truths of science and experi- 
ence 

It is the only book of it. kind that 
is available, giving in question and 
answer form informati_n on all sorts 
of farm topics. The simplicity of its 
arrangement and the fact that it is 
based on actual questions asked by 
individual farmers make it especially 
valuable. 

Teachers who are preparing them- 
selves to teach agriculture and who 
may be required to be examined on 
the subject will find that scarcely a 
question that may be asked at such an 
examination is not answered. It will 
prove of great value to every farmer, 
teacher and student as a hook of ref- 
erence and no library will be complete 
without it. 

Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches, 100 pages. 
Cloth, net, 50 cents. 


315 Fourth Ave. 





A CATECHISM 


By T. C. ATKESON 


school teachers and _ students. 


simple language, in accordance 


~ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY : 
New York, WN. Y. 
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Big Fines for aa Podas 


Some of the egg men have got in 
trouble. John C. de Winter, presi- 
Gent of the de Winter company, deal- 
ers in poultry and Edward M. Harri- 
gon, Henry D. Wheeler and George 
‘W. Miller employes of the company, 
have entered pleas of guilty in the 
féderal district court to indictments, 
under the Interstate commerce act, 
charging them with attempts to in- 
duce discrimination in the expeditious 
delivery of shipments of eggs by fee- 
ing railroad employees. 

The assistant district attorney has 
declared that the de Winter company 
has profited to the extent of $30,000 
by the practices. This, however, was 
denied by the officials of the com- 

ai pany. Sentence was passed by Judge 
’ Mayer as follows: $7000 against the 
company; $3000' against de Winter; 
$2500 against Garrison. Sentence was 
suspended on Wheeler and Miller. 








Commission’s Order Cuts Rates 


The Interstate commerce commis- 
gion has announced a drastic reduc- 
tion of express rates to take effect on 
October 15. This will mean approxi- 
; mately 16% reduction in the va- 

en rious express companies’ revenue, 
@ and estimated $26,000,000, In _ is- 
suing the order, the commis- 
gion declared that the express com- 
panies have for years gouged the pub- 
lic to the extent of millions of dollars 
annually in swollen profits, Reductions 
of rates on various commodities range 
from 10 to 60%. The transportation of 
food stuffs and packages under 0vU 
pounds will be largely cheapened. 

By its action, the commission has 
forced the trust from its stand-pat 
policy, through which it had hoped to 
force Postmaster-Gen Burleson to re- 
scind his order extending the scope of 
parcel post and reducing rates, In the 
general postoflice great satisfaction is 
expressed concerning the order. There 
it was_shown that the express rates 
under the new tariff are lower in many 
instances in the 200 to 3000-mile zones 
than are the parcel post rates, and 
that beyond the 3000-mile limit the 
same sates apply in each organization, 

A new form of express. receipt, 
which will more carefully guard ship- 
pers’ rights, simplification of express 
tariffs and a permanent committee 
composed of members of the Inter- 
, state commerce commission and ofti- 

¢cials of the express companies to re- 

Vise express rates,.are also provided 

by the commission. 

Rates Changed on Parcels 

The most important change pre- 
ecribed by the order is through modi- 
fication of the present graduated scale 
of parcel rates. For short distances 

00-pound rates have either been 
eft unchanged or slightly reduced; for 
lenger distances they have been low- 
ered; for 50 pounds or less all rates 
have been practically reduced; for 
packages of more than four pounds, 
going more than 200 miles and less 
than: 2000 miles, the new rates are 
generally lower than the parcel post 
rates; for more ‘than 3000 miles they 

are practically the same. 

By prescribing a so-called block 
system, dividing the United tSates into 
850 blocks averaging 2500 square 
miles, the 900,000,000 rates published 
ly the express companies will be re- 
éuced to about 650,000. This simpli- 
cation the commission believes will 
point the way to a solution of the ex- 
jicting maze of freight rates. 

- The express companies had filed 
statements, to the effect that the losses 
for revenue under the proposed rates 
xsould be intolerable. They argued 
e:renuously that the establishment of 
the parcel post had deprived them of 
Tully 30% of the revenue received from 
parcels smaller than 11 pounds, and 
' eontended that the express business 

could not survive losses from both 

sources, 

A permanent committee has been 
appointed to revise routes so as to re- 
duce complaint on the part of ship- 
*pers, Concerning parcel post and ‘ts 
«ffect upon the express companies the 
report says: 

“With regard to the small package 
Dusiness of the parcel post, it should 
be noted that it will still be carried 
upon the railroads of the country. So 
» far as the rail carriers are concerned, 
. it is of no consequence to them wheth- 
er they furnish rail transportation for 
- the express respondents herein or for 
the postoffice department. The express 
companies, moreover, will not expe- 
wvience a gross loss of their earnings 
» upon these small parcels, but only of 
the net difference between their earn- 
hheretofore, and the cost to them 
rnishing terminal service upon 
S parcels, * tN commission’s con- 


,establishment of 
airy is not a justification 






















for any higher seale of rates than the 
one here shown to be reasonable. 

“The commission’s order is for two 
years only. That -period will give 
abundant opportunity for a test of 
these rates under varying conditions 
amounting to a normal average, In 
no other way can the absolutely 
proper rate basis for respondents be 
finally determined, Respondents are 
also at liberty at any time to bring 
forward new facts as a basis for a pe- 
tition for modifica.ion of this or any 
other order.” 


Where Cars Spend Time 


Railroads. are making an effort to 
exact from shippers, and particularly 
from farmers and stockmen, a larger 
penalty for delay in loading and un- 
loading freight cars. It is stated that 
the average trip of a freight car oc- 
cupies 14.49 days, and of this time 

74 days are consumed in loading 
and unloading. Farmers and cattle 
shippers are the principal delinquents, 
it is held, for the reasons that they 








live at some distance from the yards 
and handle slow-moving stock. 
larger amount of demurrage, tHere- 


fore, is asked from them. If, as is 
stated, the actual road movement of 
a car during its trip of 14.49 days is 
only 1,49 days, and the delays in the 
yards for loading and unloading 
amoun tof 5.74 days, the railroads 
have something to complain of. But 
there is something to be said on the 
side of the agricultural shipper. The 
actual time of loading and unloading 
a car must be separated from .some 
other times consumed in the yards. 
Frequently cars are left in such a po- 
sition that the farmer cannot unload 
them, and some switching is necessary 
to bring them to the platform or the 
cattle chute. This switching time is 
all charged up against the farmer. 
Even after the car has been spotted 
where he wants it, he seldom gets 
clear time to do his work; the car is 
moved about time and again, much 
to his inconvenience. 

Moreover, an examination of the 
railroad’s reports discovers that the 
railroads themselves are chargeable 
with delays in road movement, move- 
ment and delay on interchange tracks, 
movement through intermediate yards, 
movement and delays in repair yards 
and shops, time consumed in recon- 
signing, delays for Sundays and holi- 


days. This wasted time amounts to 
6.67 days out of the 14.49 days of the 
average trip. The conciusion” is that 


even if the farmer is charged with 
the whole v.74 days, his delays are 
not as great as the railroad’s own. 

The stockman, fruit grower and 
trucker, especially, are greatly depen- 
dent on the prempt movement of 
cars. Profit and loss hinge, very often, 
on securing cars on a given ,day and 
having them expedited to market. If 
the railroads would give attention to 
better management, to proper rest- 
days for railroad men, to the im- 
provement of switching facilities, to 
the standardization of equipment, and 
to enlarged terminal facilities, both 
the roads and the shippers would be 
benefited. These things seem to be 
the needs of the moment, rather than 
an increased charge against the 
farmer, 


New York Cheese Markets 





In the Utica dairy section the past 
week there has been no rain.and with 
the extremely hot weather. the drouth 
has become There has been 
a large reduction in the field of milk, 
although many dairymen are giving 
fodder to their cattle, The shipping 
stations have been thinking up every 
available source of milk supply, with 
the result that several cheese fac- 
tories have closed. The price of cheese 
today was 4c higher than last week. 
The official transactions were: Large 
colored 70 bxs, small colored 1900 bxs, 
and small white 1270 bxs, all at 14c. 
The eurb sales were at 14%c. A year 
ago the curb ruling was 15%c. The 


serious, 





sales of butter today were 8) tubs 
at 29c, 
PENNSYLV ANIA—At Pittsburgh, 


potatoes $2.60 p bbl, cabbage 2.25, 
green beans 1 p bu, wax S0&c, parsley 
30c p doz, corn 25c, spinach. 50c p bu, 
carrots 20c p doz, beets 25c, onions 
) p bu, apples 3%4 p bbl, peaches 
00 p bu, plums 30@40c p bskt, No 
yellow corn S2%%c p bu, No 2 white 
oats 46c, new timothy hay 16 p ton, 
mixed 14.50, rye straw 9, middlings 
25.50, bran 24, fowls 18c p Ib, broilers 
19c, eggs 24c p doz. 

OHIO—At Columbus, corn 77c p bu, 
oats tic, bran S24 p ton, middlings 25, 
timothy hay 14.50, veal calves 10c p 
lb, hogs Sc, sheep 2@4%c, eggs 22c p 
doz, fowls 13c p Ib, chickens 14c, pota- 
toes 60c p bu, oniens 50c, apples 1.25 
@ 2.25, peaches 1.50@2, 

At Cincinnati, timothy hay $19.75 p 
ton, clover mixed 17.50, barley 40@ 
“6c p bu, No 2 red wheat 89c, rye 64c, 
No 2 white corn 7c, oats 44c, bran 
22.75 p ton, middlings 25.50, hogs 9c p 


bole 


Ib, cattle 5@ Se, sheep 3@4%e, lambs 
i@7iT%ec, veal calves 5@914c, apples 


175 p hamner, p- aches 2.25 p bu, cab- 
page: 3 p bbl, tomatoes 1 p bu, 


- 





LATEST WHOLESALE PBICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GBADES WITH COMPABISONS 





1913 1912 1913 1912 10913 19123 

Chicago ...... -88% 1.03% .77% .76% .44% .33 
New York .... .94% 1.07 35 -80 48% .35 
Boston ..cese 74 -89 49 -63 
St Louis ..... 90% % 1.03 _ 74 _ -39 

EA cscoscs 91 1.06 _ 75 -- 51 
Minneapolis .. “90% 1.03 a -76 _ 48 
Liverp io] ..... 1.06 - 1.18% .85 98 == — 





Market Watches Crops 


Conditions of late worked for an 
advance on all the cereals. The loss 
in corn in Neb, Okla and Kan has 
been worked overtime as a factor in 
the market for boosting prices, and 
wheat and oats have followed the 
trend of corn more or less sympathet- 
ically. Then, too, crop killers have 
been active in parts of the west, tell- 
ing of black rust, but these statements 
are refuted from other quarters. Then, 
too, the wheat from Canada is consid- 
ered a little late, and s ne of the 
speculators re banking on frost dam- 
age. 

Exports of wheat have been rather 
light of late and the Liverpool ar- 
ket has held fairly steady, allowing 
for the usual slight fluctuation from 
day to day. Sales of wheat in the 
southwest by farmers have been lib- 
eral. The visible supply of vheat has 
been gaining daily and is now very 
much above that of a year ago. The 
spring! wheat territory is in need of 
good harvesting weather. Early this 
week at Chicago No 2 red winter 
wheat sold at about 88%c p bu. 

It is difficult to realize that the 
price of corn advanced practically l4c 
in two weeks since the upward move- 
ment began, Downward revision of 
estimates concerning the size of the 
crop are freely made. B. W. Snow 
reports that returns from county cor- 
respondents on conditions up to Aug 
11 warrant him in saying that the 
depreciation has been much heavier 
than generally realized. “I have re- 
turns enough to indicate,” says Mr 
Snow, “‘that Ind has dropped 10 points 
in condition, Ill 15, with an average 
around 5d, Ia 138 and Mo 20.” 

Corn in some parts of Mo, it is re- 
ported, is selling at about S5c p bu 
on the farms, and with corn at this 
level, farmers are not disposed to sell 
their wheat at lower prices than corn, 
Shipments from southwestern points 
to the big marketing centers were 
much lighter than a year ago. B. W 
Snow reported last week Wednesday 
that since Aug 1 loss might reach 
300,000,000 bus, which would reduce 
his estimate to 2,350,000,000 bus. Aug 
13, No 2 > yellow corn at-Chicago sold 
at close to 77%c p bu. 

Oats have kept step with corn and 
wheat in the advance, and new stand- 
ard oats recently sold at +2%c p bu 
at Chicago, with Dec commanding 
444%c, May 48c. 

Rye has also been firmer and is 
slightiy higher, No 2 track lots being 
quoted at about 63%c p bu. Sales of 
barley raneg from 38@68c p bu. Tim- 
othy seed is quoted as strong and a 
shade higher. Cash seed 4%c p Ib, 
Dec delivery 5%c, clover 8@1ic. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer 
to prices at which the product will gell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or amet an advance ig usually se- 
cured, 





Appies 


At New York, Wealthy $2.25@8 p 
bbl, Gr avenstein 2.25@2.75, Transpa- 


rent 350@4, Duchess 2,50@3.25. 
Beans 
At New York, the general market 


continues quiet and prices haye been 
holding fairly steady for choice quali- 
ties of domestic white beans. Import- 
ed pea beans meet a slow sale, and 
business is done at about $3.80 p 100 
ibs. Hardly any business is recorded 
in red kidney, the general settling ba- 
sis being 3.60. White kidney and yel- 
low eye, also black beans, are prac- 
tically out of stock. Marrow are quot- 
ed at 5.50@6.50, medium 3.90@4, pea 


beans 3.40@3.85, red kidney 3.2 
@ 3.65. 


Eggs 
At New York, receipts have been 
moderate with a shortage of high- 


grade eggs. Fresh gathered extras 
sell up to 28¢ p doz, nearby hennery 
whites 35c, browns 32c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, southern pears $2@ 
3 p bbl, Bartlett bea = p you. Bell 
2@3 p bhi, Sugar 1.50@2.50, Ga 
peaches 1,25@1.7 75 p carrier, De Ses) 
Md 40@85c p bskt, plums 50@87 


r.. 


emnscd Asticulturist 


ass blackberries 8@16c p at : 
melons 30@75c p cra. =: i ame 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, demand has bee 
light, new hay selling at $16@2} 
old timothy large bales 19@2? 
mixed 16@20, rye straw 17, oats 9 

At Chicago, offerings of bot} 
othy and prairie hay have been light 
and demand good, choice timothy sell. 
ing up to $15.50 p ton, No117 0, No 


2 16, rye straw 7.50, Ss % 
wheat 6, . oats — 
Onions 
There is little disease in Onion cr; 
Soil here is light and drouth iso 


greatest trouble. Few onions no} » 
produced commercially here.—[r, ¢ a 
D., Columbus, Ind. 

While onions made a thin stang de 
velopment is about normal. pry 
weather has been severe. No price 
quoted as yet.—[H. F. B., Ho: 
Mich 

At New York, onioms are ple nt 
and weak. Poor stock is dull ang re 
regular. Maryland and Va ye on : 
at 75¢@1.25 p bskt, or 2@3 »y 
Baltimore 75c@1 p bskt, Jersey y 
1@1.50, yellow 1.10@1.40, red 1% | o= 
Li yellow 3@3.25 p bbl, red 2.50q2 
Orange county (N Y) red 141.25 p 
100-Ib bag, yellow 1.25@1.75, white 
$oc@1 p bskt, state white Tic@ 1. 25, 
Ct valley yellow 1.75@2 p 100-ib bag 

Potatoes 

The potato acreage in Aroo took 
Co, Me, is from 5 to 10% in excess of 
that of last season. Conditions to date 
have been very favorable and th crop 
is making up rapidly and promises to 
be comparatively large. The al . 
of the potato bug has reduced th: la- 
bor and expense of cafing for the 
fields, and all in all the outlook is yery 
promising for the Aroostook’ farmer 
Of course, haying, hoeing and spray. 
ing were so much “bunched” by rea 
son of late spring that it has been 
quite impossible for the average farm. 
er to do thoroughly spraying and with 
humid conditions it may mean a loss 
through blight and rot later, A few 
early Cobblers will commenc 
out this week—indeed, our com. 
pany shipped four cars last k. 
which were the first from the county, 
[E. L.-C., Houlton, Me. , 

At New York, the opening of this 
week found the potato market weak, 
with moderate demand, and top quo- 
tations extreme, Long Island tubers 
were quoted at $2@2.40 p bag, Jer- 
sey round 1.90@2.20 p bag, or v 








nce 








> to move 


>= 


eased 


p bbl,. Jersey, long 1.75@1.90) p ; 
southern 1.25@1.75 p bbl, seconds and 
culls 50c@1,. Jersey sweet potn:oes 


are in light supply, but also lower, 
selling at 1.25@1.75 p bskt, con n 
50c@1, southern red 2@2.25 p il, 
culls 1@1.50, Md and Va 2.2543. 
southern yams 1@3. 
Poultry 

At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try continue heavy. Nearby broilers 
19c p lb, western and southern IS 
fowls 15%c. Receipts of dressed 
poultry are also in excessive demand 
although strictly fcy heavy fowls ar 
searce, selling” up to 19%c, turkeys 
19c, broilers 25c 

V egetn bles 





Onions in this vicinity are good 
where weeds have been kept down. 
Thrip have bothered some, and blight 
is bad in some places. No buyers in 
the fields yet, but growers expect *1.5) 
p 100 lbs. The yield will be short of 


normal.—[W. S. R., Franklin, © 
Some blight, and onion cro} 

be generally short in this section. \We 

have had plenty of rain, and w er 


is hot. Maggots have destroyed ny 
fields. Farmers looking forward to 


good prices this season. A few 
lots have gone at 75c p bu.—([T. 
Perry, O. 


Terribly dry in this section for 
onion crop. The drouth and insects 
combined have materially lowered 
prospect of a decent harvest. Prices 
in this vicinity are around $1.50 p 1))- 


lb bag.—[{G. M. H., Sunderland, Mass. 
Vegetables 


At New York, string beans are il 
liberal supply and lower, Jersey green 
or wax seling at 25@S85c p bskt, west- 


ern N Y 15@85c p bskt or bag. 
from near by are quoted at — 
p 100 bchs, Long Island $1.5 
p bbl. Carrots are weak and i ver, 
selling at $1.75@2.25, vor (O@T5ec p 
behs. Cucumbers are se hawt fairly 
when fancy, but poor stock is dul! and 
irregular; state 60@90c p bskt, Jersey 
25@ 0c p bx, cucumber pickles, J 
sey $1@1.75 p bbl, or 50c@#$1 p bskt 
Jersey sweet corn 50@Tic p 10) ears, 
celery 10@ 25e p doz stalks, J Se 
cabbage 75c@1.25 p obi, cauliflower, 
state $4@5.50 for No 1, §$1.50@2.0 
for No 2, Long Island $1@3, es8- 
plants 25@50c p 60-qt cra, 
@3U0c p bx, or 60c@$1 p bbl, 

@%1 p bskt, Jersey lima beans 25% 
@$1 p bskt, eJrsey lima beans 25% IC 
p bskt, Long Island potatoes do, mush- 
rooms SO @ 5. oc p lb, western N Y peas 
50c @$1.25 p bskt or bag, radishes $1 
@1.50 p 100 bechs, rhubarb do, 1r0- 
maine, state 65@75e p bskt, near by 
50c @$1 p bbl, spinach 75¢@$1 p bskt 
white squash 20@20e p bx, or 25@ ile 
p bskt, 50c@$1 p bbl, marrow 7)c@ 


Jersey - 
near bY 


$Lp cra, patabseas $1@1.25 p bbl, - 


white turnips $1@1.50, southern toma- 
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Cine , unwashed combing 
oy deiaine wool 19@2ic p ib, fine 
merino 14 @ 15e, 

THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
UOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
LATER PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


—paCattlo, Hogs Ti 7 
2918 1912 1913 «18 1913 1912 














12 
0 lbs 

Per 10 _ $9.20 $10.50 $9.90 $8.60 $4.75 $4.50 
Chicas? " "9.10 9.75 9.75 9.00 6.00 480 
New York ---- Ooo 10.00 9.90 9.00 5.75 5.10 
Buffalo -:-"*'" 395 14.25 9.00 8.58 5.00 4.25 
<a 9.00 9.65 10.00 8.95 5.25 5.25 

western 


The drouth in the central 
states, namely a portion of those em- 
praced by the corn belt and the south- 
west, continues to be. responsible for 
the heavy shipments of cattle which 
are not in condition for the market, 
In spite of heavy arrivals in the west- 
erm packing centers, quotations have 
kept at a high level, steers selling at 
close to 9%4c, prime veal calves 11 %ec, 
yearlings better than 9c, beef cows up 
to 7c, stock steers 7% c, feeders 7c. 
There has been @ sort of reaction in 
the market within recent days, due 
to the general rains and intermittent 
showers which have fallen in portions 
of the states where drouth has been 
most severe. This gave farmers a new 
grasp on the situation and with this 
came the decision to keep more catile 
on the farm if possible. 








, good to prime ......++0-+- 8.30@ 9.20 

ers, medium to good 7.50@ 8.30 
rs, common to good 7.00@ 7.50 
Ses vevscecccsocsecsoce 7.80@ 9.10 

common to selected ........- 5.60@ 7.00 
good to selected .......++. 6.00@ 8.80 

BS vcccvcees covescccccesecess 5.50@ 7.235 

0 ob pence cepecescesesocesoooss 6.00@ 7.70 

i cutters - 3.40@ 4.600 
me veals 10.00@11.50 
cocespoueees odéecececestsccccnss BOD J. 





Demand has been increasing of late 
for stockers and feeders as the dis- 
gorging of pastures in Neb, Kan and 
Okla has put a lot of thin cattle on 
the big western markets at low prices, 

The heavy shipments of hogs has 
resulted in a lowering of prices some- 
what, although last week it was pos- 
sible to obtain better than 9%c p Ib 
for light weight hogs and fancy ship- 
pers, The sending to market of many 
sows which are-in light weight and 
many of them accompanied by their 
pigs, brings down the tonnage of lard. 
Hot weather has made it very difficult 
to ship the hogs with any degree of 
certainty of their arrival in good con- 
dition. 

Many western sheep and lambs are 
moving to market, but the run from 
Ky is practically completed. A num- 
ber of loads are being received from 
0, but the bulk come from the range 
in the southwest. 





Tames ...ccccovceccocceccsccese 

Fed wetherS ...cee+sseceseseeees 

Western Wether ..2.sseccesecaccee 

Bucks ..cccccccscscscsceseses ° 
CUll SHES 2. ccc cneccecteaccecccccresece 
WORTUNGS cscecie ° 
Feeling lambs .... 

Native lambs occcccccvcccccvvccscccccssee 
Range lambs seseseccrececceses 


At New York, Monday, Aug 18— 
Last week after Monday steers ruled 
dull and lower, selling at the close 
fully 10c lower than opening prices; 
bulls and cows showed more strength 
and advanced 10@ 25c, with a firm fin- 
ish for all sorts except bologna cows. 
Calves showed more firmness Wednes- 
day, and good veals advanced 15@ 
2c, closing strong. The selling range 
for the week was: -Steers $5.95 @ 8.65, 





oxen and stags 6.25@7, bulls 4 
@7.00, * cows 2.2542 6.50, heifers 


4530@6.50, veals 8.50@12.50, culls 
6@8, buttermilk calves 5.50@5.75, 
grassers and yearlings 4@5.0. 

There were 52 cars of cattle and 
2875 calves on sale today. Steers were 
in moderate supply, but trade slow at 
last week’s closing prices; bulls 
active and 25c higher, cows steady 
to 10c higher, with some sales 15@ 
@We higher:. buttermilkks 50c@$1 
higher than last week’s highest sales; 
grassers nominal. but feeling steady. 
Steers averaging 1048 to 1329 Ibs, sold 
at 7.230@8.35 p. 100 Ibs, including 7 
cars Ky, 1224 to 1329 lbs, 7.90@8.35, 
6 cars Va, 1048 to 1315 Ibs, 7.30@8..0. 


Oxen sold at 6.75, bulls 4.50@6.50, 
cows 2.50@6.50, veals 8.50@13, .ulls 


$@8.25, buttermilk calves 6@6.50, 
yearlings 4@5.50. 

Sheep continued to ~sell at steady 
prices up to Thursday, when the mar- 
ket weakened, closing 15@25¢ lower; 
lambs were dull on Wednesday and 
prices fell off 2@35c on Thursday, 
Closing about stcady at the decline, 
taking into consideration the quality. 
The selling range for the week was: 


Sheep (ewes) $3@4.75, culls 1.50 
@2.50, lambs 6@8.40, culls 5@5.50. 


Today there were 70 cars of stock on 


Sale. Sheep were in moderate receipt 
and steady; best lambs firm; others 
Bteady. Common to prime sheep 


(ewes) sold at 3@4.50 p 100 lbs, culls 
2@2.75, ordinary to choice lambs 6@ 
(49, Car 7.85, culls 5@5.50. Top price 
for Ky lambs 7.25. W Va do, 7.70, 

do 7.50, N ¥ do 7.50, Pa do 7.50. 
Hogs held up until the close of Wed- 
Nesday’s market; prices broke later 
and closing quotations were 15@ 

jower than opening sales last week. 
y there were 5 cars on sale. Prices 


pce Gr deka aka 
aS ie oe ihe elas 
“ bs, prime pigs 9,75, roug 


@8.60. 
The Horse Market 

The condition of the market the 
past week was similar to that of the 
preceding \week, There was a moder- 
ate demand for good, seasoned horses, 
the poorer grades had almost no in- 
uiry. Choice heavy drafters sold at 

0@425 p head, fair to good at 275 
@325, goud, second-handers 175@200. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 











New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 28% 29 26% 
1912.. 27 30 25% 
1911.. 27 27 26 
1910.. 30 30 28% 

Batter 


At New York, demand for strictly 
fey cmy has been more active and 
best grades have been sold up to 
2816c p tb, firsts 274%c, seconds 25'%c, 
finest state dairy 27 4c. 

At Chicago, only light business is 
being transacted but little strictly ex- 
tra quality is coming in. Butter that 
can be bought under 244c is medium 
and moderate demand. Extra cmy 
sells up to 264%c p lb. Dairies are in 
fair demand with receipts light, ex- 
tras salable at 25\%c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 30c p lb, 
dairy 19c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 27%c, dairy 2tic. 

At Pittsburg, cmy We, dairy 2%c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 30c, dairy lc. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 30c, deiry 2¥c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 30@35c, 

Cheese 

At New York, demand has been 
more active with market ruling high- 
er, full milk cheese selling up to 144%c 
p lb, skim 11%c. 

At Boston, cheese is quoted as 
steady, selling at 14% @15c p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, Aug 16, sales 
of large cheese ranged from 14@14%c 
p lb. Total sales were 105 lots, includ- 
ing 7220 bxs. 

At Watertown, Aug 16, 7200 bxs at 
ide p ib. 

At Cuba, Wednesday, 960 bxs at 
14 ic. 





Farmers’ Problems Discussea 
A. LEWIS, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 


At a meeting of the Frederick 
county farmers’ association the mem- 
bers agreed to investigate the profits 
made by the middlemen off the farm- 
ers with the object of finding some 
method of reducing it and adding it 
to their own profits. With this end in 
view, a committee was appointed to 
investigate quotations on ‘grain. The 
secretary, Noah E, Cramer, was in- 
structed to get in touch with south- 
ern millers, to whom the farmers sell 
much of their wheat, the object being 
to secure offers for so many thousand 
bushels. Then an effort will be made 
to have ali the farmers of the asso- 
ciation ship, and thus obtain better 
prices. The membership of the so- 
ciety is about 200 farmers, who pro- 
duce annually about 150,000 bushels of 
wheat. The question was brought up 
by Lewis L. Kefaurer, who claims 
that Washington county farmers who 
ship their wheat south get better 
prices by selling in large quantities, 

Charles Wertheimer, who is exten- 
sively interested in dairying, brought 
up the question of milk prices, and 
his aim was to have the milk prices 
looked into also, With milk selling 
in Frederick for only 11 cents a gal- 
ion and in Washington from 36 to 40 
cents, something must be wrong. The 
association: decided to’ send a large 
delegation to Washington to see Con- 
gressman Lewis and to have him 
accompany the delegation to the de- 
partment of farmers’ aid at Washing- 
ton, in the hope that the experts can 
devise some method to remedy the 
conditions. 

As wheat and milk form the great- 
er portion of the county’s agricul- 
tural products sold, it is only natural 
that the farmers want prices more 
uniform-in comparison with those 
received in other iocalities, A reso- 
lution read by W. J. Grove in com- 
mendation of the board of county 
commissioners for the determination 
to employ convict labor upon work to 
be done about the courthouse, was 
taken to Annapolis, where the Fred- 
erick county delegation will endeavor 
to have it passed. 

Seed wheat was discussed at some 
length. The members of the associa- 
tion say farmers should pay more at- 
tention to seed, procure the very best 
and the whcat yielding the most on 
their own particular soil, and to sow 
at the proper time. It was pointed 
out that this year the fly damage done 
to wheat here was negligible, due to 
late sowings. This was again advo- 
cated, and, together with good seed 
wheat, will do much to make a sub- 
stantial increase in the-crop. 

The trustees of the Middletown 
school have recommended W. Roy 
Gray for the agricultural teacher of 
the high school there: Preparations 


- 








for the annual Frederick county fair 
are being made by the officers in 
charge. catalog of 64 pages, with 
am attractive cover of tan and black, 
has been mailed. The fair will be 
held October 21-24. It is especially 
noted for the fine chickens and cattie 
displayed. This year $36 has been 
added to the Percheron, Belgian, 
Thoroughbred and the standard bred 
trotting classes, the increases in pre- 
miums from $5 on town to.$1 on the 
various animals; $28 to each of the 
premium lists of the draft and quick 
draft classes unregistered. 

Potatoes, corn, beans, tomatoes, 
berries and peaches are found in the 
Frederick market. Grapes sell at 15 
cents a box. The crop will not be 
large this year: Damson plums were 
plentiful and sold at 10 cents a box, 
Some very fine tomatots were sold, 
but poorer qualities were very plen- 
tiful and sold cheaper, bringing 7 to 
13 cents a box. Lima beans were 
plentiful and brought from 15 to 20 
cents a box. 


Selection of a Publication 

When you select a publication for 
the advertising of anything you have 
to sell, select it on a business basis. 
Select one which has been a success, 
and your profits will be likewise. To 
those of. our readers who have used 
the Farmers’ Exchange, Help Bureau 
and Real Estate Market of American 
Agriculturist for their advertising— 
and they are many indeed—no fur- 
ther word is necessary, To those who 
have not, no explanation will be re- 
quired to indicate the value of this 
department of American Agriculturist, 
if they will but look at it in any issue. 
American Agriculturist- fills every de- 
mand for anyone looking for new or 
increased business, 








NEW YORK—At Buffalo, eggs 30c 
p doz, dressed fowls 18%c p Ib, broil- 
ers 25c, ducks 1Sc; potatoes $2.45 p 
bbl, green beans We p bu, beets 1ldc p 
doz, corn 20c, squash 1.65 p acre, to- 
matoes 1.50@2.50 p bu, peaches 12@ 
15¢c p small bskt, timothy hay 19.50 p 
ton, 

At Syracuse, cucumbers 25c p doz, 
wax beans $1 p bu, celery Ge p doz, 
turnips 25c, tomatoes 3 p bu, beets Ze 
p doz, green onions 15c, cabbage and 
Squash 5VUc, sweet corn 15c, new pota- 
toes 1 p bu, fowls lic p Ib, broilers 
24c, spring ducks 18c, geese lic, egzs 
830c p doz, timothy hay 1*p ton, oats 
straw 12, apples 1 p bu, blackberries 
4 p cra, 

PENNSYLVANTA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 30c p doz, fowls 1c p lb, broilers 
20c, potatoes 45c p bskt, sweet $3@ 
3.50 p bbl, timothy hay 18.50 p ton, 
clover mixed 15.50, 





Variation in Quantity of Milk—o. J. 
M., West Virginia, has a cow that va- 
ries in quantity of milk from three to 
seven quarts with no change in feed. 
As a rule, such variation is due to 
changes in feed, and if this cow is at 
pasture; I suspect that this may be 
the cause here; if she is in the stable 
all the time, there can be but one ex- 
planation, and that is disease, prob- 
ably tuberculosis, 





. LIVE stTook 
POR SALE—Farm team of staftions, nine year old 
Weight 3000 pounds; one grade Percheron; oae 
Reigian, by tmported ton sires. absolutely Kind, Ee. 
true and every way right, fine and sure breeders; have 
done the work on 1#@-acte farm since three yeas old. 
Wl in one season, a6 stock horses, more than earn 
the price asked for them. J. W. FIANT. Scio, N ¥ 


AYRSHIRE HRIFER CALF, imported sire, g dam 
in advance register, bull same sire; dam gave 6900 
ibs with first calf, gr dam 10957 in year, both 
mostly white, registered. FRANK JOHNSON, Feeding 
Hills, Mass. 


MILCH GOATS, half Toggenburg does $10 to $26 
—~ s to $15. MOUNTAIN SPRING FARM, 
ulian, Pa. 

















SHORTHORN BULL CALVES of the best dairy 
hreeding. Priced cheap JOHN R. WILLIAMS, 
Ovid, NY. 

FOR SALE—Registered Berkshires, both sexes, 
Masterpiece blood. F. C. HINMAN, Gallupville, N Y. 

RHGISTERED SHROPSHIRES—Field Best 
breeding. F. Ik HANSEL, BE. Winfield, N Y. 





HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS and farms for 
cule. S&S. IL TATHAM, Outville, Licking Co, 0, 


DOGS 
COLLIE, BLOODHOUNDS. NELSON'S, Grove 
ity, Pa. 





( 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; et with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufacturer. 
ROY BROS, Fast Barnet, Vt. 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SAVED ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES— 





0% TO THY 
Printed guarantee for 2500 miles with every tire 
Generally run 3000 to 6000 miles. Every tire re- 
made by hand, free from imperfections and blemishes 
of all kind Our prices: 28x3 $6.87, 30x3 §7.35. 
xe $10.46 2x3% $10.96. S4x4 $14.90; all sizes, 
1! makes Write for free catalog and price list 
Give s'7e used PEERLESS TIRE CO, 1588 (A) 
Broadway, New. York. 

— 

MISCELLANEOUS 


SHOES FOR ALL YUE FAMILY at qwholesais 
Prices direct to you, postpaid Take advantage of 
parcel post and save the middleman’s profit Send 
ten cents in stamps and we will mail you our new 
fall catalog. MARSHALL CLINARD CO, 118 Lin- 





oln St, Boston, Mass, Boston's leading mail order 
house. 

APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size. best 
quality, low prices, delivered your station We have 
the largest. factory York. SAMUEL, 


J in' eastern New 
DEVEL, Pine Plains, N Y 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FREF ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300.000 
Protected positions in United States service Thou 
sands of vacancies every year There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pey, lifetime employ - 
ment. Just ask f booklet S-822. No obligation 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C ; 














WORKING PARTNER wanted to aid in developiug 
small-fruit, poultry and vegetable farm 30 miles from 
New York. Must have at least $500 capital. Going 
business. Exceptional opportunity for intelligent, en- 
ergetic man. Address J. V. D. THOMSON, R F D 
3, Mt Kiseo, N Y. 7 





SALESMEN WANTED to cxrvoxss the farming and 
threshing trade, soticiting orders for lubricating oils, 
greases and prepared paints Previous experlence un- 
necessary. Excelent oppertunity for right party 
Address at once THE VICTOR OIL CO. Cleveland, O 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for man with team 
to earn $150 monthiy. Own boss in permanent, profit 
ible business We ten il furnish all goods 








ch and ! on 
credit Write quick HEBERLING MED CO, 844 
E Douglas St, Blooming i, Til 
U 8S GOVERNMENT positions open to men and 
women, $55 to $150 month Thousands of ap- 
pointments. List of positions open free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept S 19, Rochester, N Y, 





HELP FOR ESTATES, FARMS Consult specialist. 
SECURITY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 38 Park Row, 
New York. Sidney Y. Sullivan, Prop, Bonded Agency 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by. 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or ex nge. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or «a number counts 
as one word. Ca must accompany each order, and 
arlvertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to giularantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALB” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at_ the above rate. but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this bead, thus making a small 
ady as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 


Adéresa, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
@ate, tells all you want to know about care and 
Management of poultry, for pleasure or profit: four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 
10, Syracuse, N Y. 


209 $ C B MINORCA HENS, good stock cheap. 
G. C. MILLER, Oxford, N J 
WHITE LEGHORNS—1000 yearling hens for sale, 


best stock, fine condition, $1 each in lots of 5@ or 
more. ORCHARD RIDGE POULTRY FARM, Slinger- 
lgnds, N ¥. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
_SEED WHEAT FOR SALE—Grown 1n the famous 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks $75 to $156 
mouth Details free FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
bert S 19, Rochester, N Y. 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—Make $12; 
monthly Free living quarters. Write, OZMEN7. 


107 F, St lauis, Mo 
Gan 





GOVERNMENT wants Washington clerks 
en eligible $75 month September examinations 
everywhere. Specimen questions free. FRANKLI 4 
INSTITUTE, Dept S 16, Rochester, N Y. 


Wom 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We ~have young 
meu, both with and without farming experience, who 
Wish to work on farms. If you need a good steady, 
sober man, write for order blank. Ours is a philan- 
thropic organization making no charge to employer or 
employee. Our object is the encouragement of farming 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 8S0O- 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—Work on farm by young man (27) 

single; desires to learn truck gardening or , 

raising. J. C. A., 24 Cambridge Place, Brookiyn, NY, 
— 


AGENTS 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT. 








Foot scraper and cleaner. 


Needed on every porch and outside door step. A win 
ner. C. P. Draper first order for 200. Profit $90 
Write quick for agency in your locality. THOMAS 


MFG CO, 3053 Third St, Dayton, O 
$100 PER MONTH selling my Peerless Holders 


Send 65c for samples of both, today. E B. HEYD. 
Garrettsville, Q. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 











YOR RENT—Dairy farm, 134 acres. Loca va 
state road 2% miles east of lAttle Falls. Farm will 
be sold in a few years, option given to if 


he proves desirable. For particulars, address ABRAM 
ZOLLER, Little Falls, N Y¥ 


VIRGINIA FARMS—350 acres at — station. 








Genesee coun Cleaned and graded carefully. red apple piedmont section, meadow a 
Varieties—Red Wave. St Louis Grand Prize, Poole, | Gwelling, tenant houses, orchard with or without the 
and lerproved Number Six. Prices on application. | Personal property. DIGGS & MINNIGERODE, 
M. C. RUMSEY, tavia, N Y. Lynchburg, Va. 

SEED WHEAT-—Red Wave, Gypsy Poole, Red SEND TO MATHIAS of Greenwood, Delaware, for 
Mediterranean. The great leaders in the wheat | his most attractive list of paying farms for sale to be 


owing sections For circular and 
CE & MANSFIELD, Greenville, 0. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and September 


price address 





planting. Raspberry, blackberry plants, fruit trees. 
a HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 





FOR SALE—Red Wave seed wheat. one fifty per 
ou Mammoth white rye, one twenty per bu. FF. A. 
South Bethichem, N Y. 
’ ’ 





found in this country today. 





FOR SALE—20 acres, first-class, not cheap, fine 
balidings, well fruited. BOX {T, Route, 2, Barnard, 
N Y. 





WANTEI)—To rent a small farm: give partiouiars 
PETER MACKENZIE, P. 0. Box 331, Niantie, Ci. 


LAND FOR SALE—From 100 to’ 1000 Biue- 
D. F. SEDRICK, Lewisours, W Va 





grass ‘and. 
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Jersey Breeders Organize 


. The chamber of commerce of Shelby- 
Ville, Ind, never made a better move 
than when it invited the farmers and 
€attle breeders of that district to meet 
~ at luncheon. with the object of forming 
. @ Jersey cattle club. Nearly 150 men 
and women responded to the invitation, 
and the meeting was an unqualified suc- 
¢ess. A charter roll was prepared, to 
which 63 names were attached. 
The following officers and directors 
“were elected: President. Amos Lemmon 

Harrison county: vice-president, 
Taarence M. Tucker of Floyd county; 
fecretary-treasurer, J, FF. McCulloch of 
Clark county: directors, C. E. Utz of 
Fleyd county, James Chenoweth of 
Crewford county. Louis D. Pierle of 
Washington county and Henry Fry of 
@ark. county 
- “it is expected that other counties be- 
" fides those which were represented at 
this meeting will join in the organiza- 
tion. 



























































Blood of the Best 


Cc. A. Boutelle, superintendent of Mo- 
fiegan farms at Mohegan Lake, N Y, 
owned by Charles H. Baker, writes: % 
recent purchase by this farm is a young 
‘pull bought of Harry Davis of Chester. 

N Y, ver ie, a son of Pontiac Korndyke 
. an A cow. He is a dandy indi. 

vidual an r ? am going to have him at 
the fairs this fall. We have also pur- 
chased the imported stallion Petard of 
Geylon Court farm at Lake Geneva, 

is. He was champion of the county. 
and I certainly think him the best 4 
ever saw. We are giad to see Mohe- 
gan farms coming along, and this re- 
cent purchase shows the trend of af- 
are at this stock farm. Anything but 

he best is none too good.—IE, A. H. 





Breeding for Improvement 


The improvement of dairy cattle in 
Pennsylvania is noteworthy. Pure breds 
are now to be found on most dairy 
farms. In Chester county the tendency 
is gely to the Guernsey: in Berks 
county to the Holstein; and in Mont- 


Julip’s Pietertje’s Paul, 29.4 pounds, 
and Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline, 34.3 
pounds butter. These last three were 
all world’s records when made. 

The Villette farm herd sire is front 
Golden Queen De Kol, 30 pounds in 
seven days, one of the best daughters 
of Lord Netherland De Kol, who has 
more A R O daughters than any other 
sire of the breed. The calves the fe- 
males to be sold are carrying will be 
very valuable, and anyone planning to 
invest in a few good Holsteins would 
do well to attend Mr Bailey’s dispersion 
sale.—IE, A, H. 


Exhibit at Syracuse 


Stapleton of Springfield, Mass, 
who .makes a specialty of breeding 
3erkshire swine, writes: I think that it 
would be of interest to you to know 
that I intend to exhibit my Berkshires 
at the New York state fair at Syracuse 
in September, and give American Agri- 
culturist readers an opportunity to see 
the type of Berkshires I am brecding at 
Lakeview farm. I would welcome at 
any time any of the subscribers to your 


Will 
A. . J. 





valuable journal at my farm if they 
are interested in swine. I will be glad 
to have them inspect my herd, where 
they will see them from gsucklings to 
mature animals. I think that they will 
gZ0 away saying that they have seen one 
of the best herds of hogs that it has 
been thein pleasure to look at. I shall 
be glad to meet the breeders at Syra- 
cuse and have them look my _ exhibit 
over.—IE, A. 

Sale Dates Claimed 

Holstein Cattle 

Sept 29. Oscar Bailey, Brewster, N Y, dispersal sale. 
Oct 2, Trenton, N J, Semi-annual interstate con- 

signment sale, Jacob Todd, Jr 

7. Danbury, C(t, Fair grounds, M. C. Knapp 
and J. Russel] Hatch. 

8 J. Harry Meyers, New Hamburg, N Y, 
Dispersal sale. 

9 Burton. 0. Fair grounds, Northern Ohio 
Consignment Sales Co, Fourth annual 
sale. 

3, 24, Heager and Getzelman, Fall sal 


23, 24, e S 
Apr 29, 30, 1914. Geneva, O, 175 head, T. i. Russell. 


Berkshire Swine 











Orders booked for fall de 
Sian aittias Pou Pasa we be Southey, Ce 
MOYERS INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Matured breeding drakes $1.00 each. 
Grant Moyer, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 








mons mneeorns i akvGirens 


Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding E 

lishment in the East. nf: ne 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Sfallions and Mares, 


Catalogue B if intereste. 








BERKSHIRES 


We still have some very choice spring pigs for sale. 
sired by Star Master’s Sambo, a grandson of Star 
Masterpiece, the highest priced boar ever sold ($5500) 
and Baron’ O’Dale llth, a son of Baron O’Dale. 

Write us for prices and descriptions. Careful at- 
tention paid to all correspondence. 

TOMPKINS FARM . LANSDALE, PA. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


The U. 8S. Government has just purchased another 
Highwood Boar “to head its herd at Panama. This is 
the third herd boar purchased of us by the Govern- 
ment and speaks for itself. 





We have the large, long- 


bodied and fancy headed Berkshire, all ages, for 
sale. Visitors always welcome. 
H. C. & H. D. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRES 


We offer this month, three choice gilts, bred for fall 
farrow. One tried yearling boar, and an extra good 
lot of spri ing P pigs. Ve: we KERR, Collins, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and, trios, net akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 








akeview Farm pred for size quality, pro- 
BERKSHIRES iificacy and finish. Foryears 
bred one type. Fancy headed, quick maturing, big, 
the kind bred, offered for sale and for inspection. 
A. J. Stapleton, Witbraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 
BERKSHIR November boars and gilts, rich in 

best imported blood, March and 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, 
breeding. Write for prices before ordering free. 
H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and yo 
igs not akin; popular breeding out o: creat 
gars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, 


























OATTLE BREEDERS 


Ithaca, W. Y, 
Offers, 


For Sale 


30 


Guernseys 
1 and 2 yr. olg 
in-calf heifers 


2 year old in-calf heifers and 
excepticnally good yearling bulls 








12 Ayrshires 


Also few calves of both breeds 
All imported, choicely bred and guaranteed free from disease, 





—_ 


The Jersey 


The Jersey gives richer 
milk and more butter than 
any other known breed, at a 
lower keeping cost. She does it 
= and rsistently. 
Her milk and butter bring better 
prices than the product of any other 
b t's where quality 
does count.. Jersey facts free. Write 
now. We have no cows for gale. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 






















GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 











High Grade Holstein Cows 


We have on hand 100 choice Holstein cows, deep 
breoding milkers of the choicest individuality an 

, due to freshen in September and 
October” Also 76 two and three-year-old 
heifers nicely marked and of excellent breed- 
ing. Come and see our stock or write your 
needs before purchasing elsewhere. 


F.P.SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 




















Klondyke heifers are hard to get, but I am offeri 
heifer calf born May 4th, 1913, that traces four 
to Pontiac Korndyke and three: times to Henge 
DeKol, the two greatest sires of the breed. Il m 
cows have official records and are bred to King Korn- 
a@yke Pontiac Lass and Spring Farm King Pontiac, 
the prea of the 44-}b. cows 

F. VERNON, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL $10) 


$1 00 Born Sept. 28th, 1912 
Nicely marked, well-grown, tuberculin tested, Av. A. 





KLONDYKE HEIFERS 





0., 4 nearest dame 21.72 lbs. butter 7 days. Sire, 
Changel Butter Boy _ 413%. Dam, Idene Abbe kerk 
157022, FRED A. BLEWER, Owego, N. Y. 











mery to the Ayrshire, which is becom- . a 
e popular also in the northern tier of 2. N f,,Bermehire, breeders’ association, West JEROMEVILLE, O. 
epunties, where dairying has been pur- gop ¢, £, B, Moore, Chatlotte, N ©. 
sued for years. A recent sale of the Poland-China Swin FANCY P OLAND-CHINAS 
Pennhurst farm, in) Montgomery county, oland- a e § ial Off ¢ fancy March boars $20 each with 
was a yearling Ayrshire bull to W. H. Oct 2 Roy Huthter, Flora, Ind. peci er p Pedigree i sold this month (August). 
Hartwick of Potter county. There has 7. Leedy & Wood, Flora, Ind. $5 down, balance C. o. D, The will please you. 
been a great awakening in Potter, 8. I. B. Morgan, Flora, Ind send along your order. 8. HALL, PARMDALE. OHIO 
FED aploing Now Or stp, the impor” 48) Prank Garrett Liberty Center, Ind 
tance raising better cattle. 14. E. J : f “Ww: >a konet: — . 

_——_— Se eh Hampshires 
Pigs to agree 16. B. F. Reynolds, FY Jennings, 0. Boars and Gilts, boar and 

MN. T. Curtis, the Yorkshire swine -: ia anes. ~Aaien tae.” sow pigs unrela also 
Site deem ‘Alfalfa Lode at oc! ~ 21. ioe & Pike, Centerville, Ind. bred sows. Quality the best. 
aed rom alfa ge at Rochester, 22... Perry Hatfield, Centerville, 0. Essi 

NY, were three pigs to Lyman D. Baird 23. BB Coler, Dayton, 0. Sylvester Essig, es 
of Austin, Minn. As these pigs provec -— wea uinter, Mt Summit, Inc 10 bred Gilts bred for Aug. an 
very satisfactory the purchaser placed Fo s f=. Anderson, ind. Durocs Sept. to oer big big show boars, 
iy Ae Aer ie pened ne eee Nov 3. Charles Weaver, Mandale, 0. — ae af 
o ex a e nnesote ate fé 4. *.. Disher, New Weston, 0. : ‘ 
in September. Mr Curtis is completely 5. Io hn Stephan, Andrews, Ind. registered. C. J. McLAUGHLIN, Box E, Pleasantville, 

@ sold out of* spring-farrowed pigs, but 6. W. H. Hubbard, Lafontaine, Ind. 
still has about . 40 boar pigs for Sale. 7. Charles W. Thompson. Lafontaine, Ind. 20 Large Type Duroc Boars 
(B.A. H. Duroc-Jersey Swine by Red Col and Yellow Springs Col. Also pigs 
23. J & Son, Sycz ’ not related, all cholera immune 
Will Sell Entire Herd eS eS Fe See. 5 VE MICHAEL. “Box. Yellow Springs, 0. 

Oscar Bailey, owner of Villette farm of ‘Sept 16. Albert Barnes, Van Wert, 0. 

17. Smith & Rogers, Springfield, O. geistered Duroc. 
Brewster. N Y, intends to sell his entire 7. ome Deowre, Gennes HELDON FARM * 
herd of high-class registered Holsteins 35, ‘Tresee Bros, Lafontaine. ted. Pigs of both sexes 
at public auction September 29 op the 30. G. Aa Bartley, Switz City, Ind. Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
farm, Pressure of his other business is Oct 1. McKee Bros, Versailles, Ky. C.E. B. OXFORD, N., Y. 
the only cause that induces or would in- i. B A. Willsams, Lebanon, Ind. 

° . . etfel, sTeeniowl, ng. . e 
duce Mr Bailey to dispose of animals 9. McDermitt Bros, Elwood, Ad. Any size or age you desire 
that he has gathered together and bred 10. Cranmer & Son, Summitville, Ind 7 
with great care. Some 50 or 60 head ae 2 Age ; : 100 head from which to 
RY Wbinalos- will be. offered, many in calf ee es is A j 

emales w e offer \ lenry Thomas, Lafontaine, In H ; 
to Golden Butter King, one of the best « 16. Wilson. Bros, Orestes, Ind. select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 
bred young sires in ere roger: — Sy : gg per Al tape, Ind. Ina 
bred ir high testing strains. s sire wc" Seite EOSIN. re cae Ke ey From the Miami 
was The King of Butter Kings, the son 7 re | ae, a 0. Studebaker’s Durocs Valley, the foun- 
a the a. one oy pete raw Bay Nov 1 H. EB. Herron, Hartford city, Ind. a —— a Fy Sn re om gt 
ag pie, s Tr 3. George Hinkle, New Ross, Ind. 
seven days as a four-year-old, who was 4. Howard Johnson, Mooresrilie, Ind. B. \F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE “ClTY, “OHIO 
_ sold for $8000. The nearest dams of 5. M. P. Harvey, Zionsville, Ind. William 
Golden Butter King are Pontiac Rag 6 H. F.,Strine, Waldo, 0. Babe's son ONONdaga Hill Stock Farm 
Hi ga com, ore eon ane ‘ Chester White Swine Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
De Kol a 75 2 pounas butter. Mercedes ee we s gg meta Ps: Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 














SHEEP BREEDERS 





















- Pinehurst Shropshires 


. La catalogue is about ready for distribution. It 
the price, breeding, and describes individually 
ram offered. We believe that our flock is the best 
ing. flock of Shropshires in America. We won 

the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 
and 1912 at the Chicago International, and 
Be 4 ag Ate =. American bred sheep than any other 
won 


aa 





Also in 1912 at the International 

‘arve Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
_in America, and at New York we won every Ist 
j and all champions. We are offering: 

Fa Home-bred and Imported rams 
and ap he ewes 
$0 Home-bred ewe lambs ~ 
30 Home-bred ram lambs 
. Pitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 
_ Wenry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 





_ FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


serviceable Rams, from 


















- amteed a be as represented. 
Prices right. 

‘ ¢@. T. BRETTELL, Mar. 
_ Bennington, 


Vermont 



















FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description 
J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single Comb White 


Leghorns Exclusively 


Foundation Stock Hatching Eggs 
My strain originated by comb‘ning two of the best 
Leghorn bloods in the world; a pair or trio will start 
you. Try a few of my gockerels and you will be 
convinced that my strain is the one you are looking 
for. I ship on approval; send for catalogue. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. J. DE HART, Prop. Cortiand, N. Y. 








FAWN AND WHITE 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Prize winning S C RI Reds. A few choice breeders. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


| nm eggs, Rose and Single Comb, $2 per setiing, 
$7 per 100 Beerial pen $5 setting. 
ViBeRT RED FARM Box 20 Weston, N. J. 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklitigs 


Single Coe White jem Le. ‘Ducks,. Shipped 
Ducklings. About 150 yearling Pekin Ducks. § 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoii, 








ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stock pe. Extremel. 

Superior mothers. "Seder tories Digs now, high quality, 
fair prices. It is not what you pay, but what you get 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rechester, N. Y. 


0. I. C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment; Silver strain; quality first- 
class. Order at once as pigs are moving fast and will 
soon be sold out. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y 


Ohio Improved Chesters 
Special introductory offer on choice thrifty spring 
pigs from large prolific breeders. Pedigrees free. 


KETNER FARMS,  Baltirnore, Ohio 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


That have size and quality, and are sired by the 
greatest. sires in the breed. Prices right quality con- 
sidered. LONG BROS. ALVADA, OHIO 

Mule hy Hogs have won more First 
Thompson’ $ Paice than any herd in America. Stock of 
all ages for sale by or bred to mi ta 4 State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 





























citmpte BLUE BIBBON HI HERD 8 MULE "FOOT He HOGS 
re prize money at State Fairs in 1912 than all other 
Mule-Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of all 


ages for sale. Also Shetland Ponies. 
JOHN H DUNLAP, Boz B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 


Mule Foot Hogs); 


Best quality, 








Holsteins For Sale. 100 head high-grade Holstein cows, 
due to freshen in Aug., Sept. and Oct., that give 4) te 
60 lbs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers. 25 head 
reg. cows that give 60 to 80 Ibs. milk a day, 5 sear- 
ling heifers, 10 registered bull calves and grade bull 
calves, at farmers’ prices. Beagan Bros., Tully, N. Y. 
Branch address—Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village. Pa 


27 TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Grade Holstein Heifers 


commencing to freshen Sept. 20th. Must be sold by 
Sept. Ist. 50 grade cows, fresh ond nox gprin 
A. R. ROWE & SON UXTON, 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official Sales List of the 
New York ee Guernsey oeaens Association 
Box 96 A. Peekskill, N. 


BULL BARGAIN 


Send for photo of 4 months old, Holstein bull calf 
that you can buy right. Sabarama Farm,Baldwinsville,N.Y 

















Chenango and Madison County 
High-grade Holstein cows. Are heavy producers. Cab 
furnish large, young, fresh and nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Norwich, N.Y. 


Ellenwood Farms, Hatboro, Pa.,R.F.D.1 


Offer choice Registered Guernsey Bulls, Y | 
Registered Southdown Rams from Importe 
stock, and also Shetland Ponies. 


HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULL CALF 

Born May 25th, out of a 20-lb daughter of Korn- 
dyke Queen DeKol Prince, by a son of P ¢ 
Korndyke. A bargain. Price $100. Photos furnisiied 
tdeaj Dairy Farm, Brown Grethers, Canton, N. Y. 


Write For Sale List 


of Holstein and Jersey cattle, German Coach horses 

and Shetland ponies. Special offers of bull calves and 

cows. ©. Owen Carman, Box E, Trumansburg, N. Y. 
- 


Grade Holsteins for Sale 


One carload of heavy producing cows due to freshe® 
in Sept. and Oct. Have also some fine yearling 41 
two-year-old heifers. You make no mistake in buyiné 
this kind. EVAN DAVIS, Jr., West Winfield, N . Ve 


Sit Registered Jersey Heifer Calves for Salt 


ike’s Range 84130, who is Grandso! 
Geen Mio. eae eee five to six months old. 7 ele 























BURKETT BROS., 


begeaine. For particulars appv 
Low WILLIAM BE BERRY, Lancey, York. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


Grade Holsteins ( 
100 HEAD 


Fresh or Springers 


Bred to a son of the King of the 
Pontiacs 


12 Pure Bred Three- 
Year-Old Heifers 


due to freshen in August. Bred to 
registered bull. These heifers can, 
not be registered, but they are a 
very fine lot. Can make up car 
load from high grades. 

Price reasonable. . 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Four boar pigs, six weeks old, 
now ready. Price $10 each 


THE PECK DAIRY 


CORTLAND, NEW YORE 
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| La ngwater 
| GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt. 1 
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Elmview Farms 


Guernseys for Sale 


Bull calves, sired by the May Rose bull, Rock- 
ingham 18120; Imp. Raymond of the Preeti 11353; 
Imp. Billy’s France of the Isle 21183; and Imp. 
France II 19238; all out of cows qualifying for 
the advanced registry. 


BENJ. H. THROOP, Prop., 
WM. FIELDEN, Manager, 





Elmbharst, Pa- 


























100 High - Grade 


GUERNSEY /|Holstein Cows 


THE B UTTER BREED ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
ice 


Has merits worth investigating. Let us | nicely marked and heavy producers. These 


| ° 
Jenningshurst 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW | cows have milk records in the past year of | |) St .@) Cc k F a r mm 
Amcridass thédvaniiar Gaatie Giate from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
Box A. A. 


culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect energy spared in making the 
Peterboro, N. H. | ;,, every padsiduie?. pe |*oreatest possible records 


er ae 
eat 


has during the past two years most care- | 
fully selected and purchased, regardless | 
of prices, one of the very best founda- | 
tion herds to be found in this country. | 
Every female will be retained and ne '| 


Rag Apple Korndyke) 


the greatest son of PONTIAC KORNDYKE heads our herd 


yr" wee x 
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V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. | j) Carefully consider the fol- 
f | lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur- | 
i125 HEAD HILLCROFT FARMS | chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. Write for description and prices 
Grade Holstein Heifers Ww. W. JENNINGS, Prop. Towanda, Pennsylvania 
+ Suthiaisenan —— — —— iy 
renjuer ana ego eae one so, on ows | | A= Holstein Bulls- 4} | = ; | 
ily 1st to Oct. Ist. Some good regis- —_ —- f 
~~ 7 a shes | I Registered, of service age, from leading sires of “ek Pa ‘ eo Ss a ee ~ ) i 
. ° , = ‘7 * } + 
Phone 418 2 . Cortiand, W. Y. the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices. | fe : 
GEO. R. HILL = - = Ss TOWANDA, PA. 1 | 
250 HEAD FOR SALE Rag Apple Korndyke 8th the strongest bred Korndyke bull in the world » 
HOLSTEIN From heads the herd. His dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke made 38.03 Ibs. butter | : 
25 1 ered Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows. = 30-Ib. sires in seven days and 156.92 in: thirty days, both world’s records when made 
wo Recistered yearling Belles, a light tm ester. 3 RIE We are offering sons of this great sire from daughters of Pontiac Korndyke; | 
5 5 to 6 months old. ces right. sO " , ; — | 
ed l head of High-grade Holsteins, eonsisting of F SIAN Ready also a few Pontiac Korndyke Sons. j 2 
eifers and fresh cows, amd Balance due from Sep- . DOLLAR @ . o o EI } 
tember November. J. R. FROST, Munnsvilie, N. Y. BR U L L S$ for service. rE. H. HEUV' TON, N. Y. / , 
—— Saeed ——— ——____—_—___—_— _ e 
Dairyman improve your herd | | pavw HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NW. T. B 
os ! s et Butter Boy No. 113976, born Jan- B . 9 0 . | 
ry 113 Mo han one-half white. jrand in- ' 2 
_ He FE ma. 5: 50 "4 of —s ‘hlood ot "World , E t Ri r G d eginner $ pportunity 
care Hee, @ son of Hengerveld De Kol; dam. | Beauty De Kol Artis. No. 101021, born March 
3 an uatier s -Do Eel 3d Barter Bay Sd. 23 The. as ive rade 13, 105, A large, bandsome cow that has lost 


day lbs. 30 bu l 
of ex mal breeding. Write for prices. ete. LOCUS 
STOCK FARM, GC. L. Banks, Prop., New Berlin, N. Y. 


days. Fine chance to get a 


her udder. She has an official record of 466.3 Ibs. 
milk, 21.13 Ibs. butter 7 days; 15209 Ibs. milk 1 


Holsteins For Sale HOLSTEINS 


ae 


4; 





_ Daws are high grasie Holstein cows. n No. 56722, whose dam has an A. R. O. record | I have still unsold a few choice Mercedes and 
L A K E & I D E H EE R D 75 high grade Holstein cows dre to calve this fall. of 594.5 ibs. milk 28.43 Ibs. butter 7 days. She Cornucopia calves from 1913 increase 
It y very cholee. hixhly bred bulls of the , 22 Fresi cows, come and see them milked. has a 29-Ib. daughter and 31-lb. sister. I will sell | Am booking orders now. If you contemplate 
Pootia mdyke, King of the Pontiaes. King Sexi: 10 registered and high grade bulls. this cow for $75.00. Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y.-| | st#rting_to breed registered Holsteius write at 
Hengerveid De Ko) or Model Fanills, of the most JOHN B. WEBSTER, fr eee 
i > markings and beautiful form, of choice —_———s wine 
Ne every line, I am prepared to fill your order. | Dest. D. Bell phone 14-F-5, Cortland, N. Y. HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortiand, WN. Y. 
Sere . table of bulls to be seen in America YLIFEF $125.00 $125.00 P. 8: A rload of 50-It le cows if taken 
era e dams with over 30 pounds Come and 3 E FARM IS OF FERING A carioad of vV-Ib, grace cows 
them. E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. | two bull calves that will do for servies this fal. | CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A at ouce 
— No. 1 born Sept. 21, 1912, two-thirds white. very large, | Grandson of the Great- PONTIAC KORNDYKE 





100 Heifers, land 8 years old, sired by full blooded bulls. 





year. She is in calf to Admira! Gelscve Hamil- 

















straight and handsome; sire is a son of Pontiac Korn- | carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
HINCHEY HOMESTEAD dyke and his dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld | the world has ever-Known. Sire, Sir Mabe] Pontiac 

De Kol. This calf combines the blood of the two | Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of L C d HEIFERS 
offers Holstein-Friesian bull calf, born Mar. 14th, 1913, | &"eatest bulis of the breed. Price $150. No. 2. Born | Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthilde an 
Sired by |} Oct. 29, 1912, two-thirds white, well grown and°of a | Gorter, A. R. 0... 17 lbs, butter just made. Calf born 


q ieng. Butter Boy De Kal a-son of Heng. 
De Ki 1 out of a grat Sdaughtertot De Kol Heng 


very blocky build; sire is Aaggie Cornucepia Johanna 


Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine individual 


60 head of young cows and first calf s 
heifers, due to freshen in September and Bebo ; 


Burke f is a fine individual, nicely rk Lad 8th 72926. whose dam and sire’s dam average for Price just a ou see it here. © ! see } 
18 -— 21.89 Ibs butter ‘mn 7 — Wits ae 7 days 32.57 Ibs. butter and 710.3 Ibs mi’k, and for | We are alwa glad to hate visitors. oo all are good size, well bred, nicely marked 
Drice S. Hinchey, P. 0. Bex 729, Rechester. N.Y. 30 days over 129 Ibs. butter; dam has an 4. R» O. H. C. GATES. . . ANTO P 

al P ont record of 20 Ibs. and has two A. R. O. daughters. . me on HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 





Riverside Stock Farm 


Price 
$125. Harry BD. Wheeler, Prop.. West Winfield, WN. Y. 











Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Seria Ben A ya Em, 
ee a m Minnie De Ko q ied H The Greatest Dairy Breed 
8. a fine large calif. Write for pedigree. egistered olstein Send for FREE Mudtrated Booklets 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 
es 


41798 Ibs. 4 oz. Milk 





is thacombined Year- 
ly Authenticated Rec- 








BULL CALVES 














Holstein-Friesian Association, 


Holsteins Wanted 


Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt 








Also 75 nicely marked yearlings and 2-yr olds and 
15 springing grade Guernsey and Durham cows. 
F. J. HOWARD, BOUCEVILLE, NWN. ¥. 





GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and nearby springers. The ‘business 
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ds of tl di of ; i 
2803 Ibs. 12 oz. Butter gur three service balls, one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. Heiter calves. yearling heifers: also helfers and cows kind.” 12 Reg. heifers 2 to 3 years old, — ts 
pa ENe the or "aed Gime of your herd write us |. } ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, MJ. fi | number © i, foase give age. herd book | this fall, Reg. bull, 10.mogths old, mearty f 
BP Price ci a Wah alte: Meek Ede eee! Mobo. 1: Reabhe dekh Sabai ail diced ¥ thigent EP BMILt. STEWARPSVILLE, NF White, well. bred, $75, dish LEACM: Gortiond 2%. $ 
pee =. ; . f 
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Mother’s Man 


ELVA H. HIBBS 

















When the thunder rumbles in the sky, 
And the lightning flashes way up high, 
My papa likes to go and sit 
“But on the porch and look at it, 

i 















































































ut mother says she’d rather stay 
ght in the house, she feels that way. 
‘And papa hollers “Come out. Clair! 
My, what a flash! that hit somewhere! 
Of course. I'd like to go and see, 
The lightning never frightens me, 
But mother likes to have me near. 
It kinda makes her scared to hear 
awful claps, and so I stand 
Right close to her and hold her hand, 
“For I’m her oniy son, you know, 
And she'd feel bad to have me go 
Out on the porch and leave her all 
Alone and frightened in the_ hall. 
S80 when the thunderstorms begin 
ei; $24 papa hikes out, we stay in. 
4 mother’s awful glad she’s got 
A boy that loves her such a lot! 





The Handy Can of Salmon 


ANNA PHILLIPS SFE 





If unexpected guests arrive or the 
butcher is late, or the housekeeper’s 
mind is a blank as to what to have to 
eat, take a can of salmon from the 
pantry shelf. Canned salmon is nour- 
ishing and economical if a good grade 
of fish is purchased. In the cheap 
article the can is filled with small 
pieces of fish, skin, bones and much 
juice. Several good dishes made from 
salmon will at once occcur to one, 
such as salmon salad, salmon loaf, sal- 
mon croquettes, scalloped salmon, etc. 
The following recipes are perhaps not 
quite so well known: 

SALMON FISH CAKES—Take equal 
parts of salmon flaked very fine, 


and mashed potato, Mix  thor- 
oughly and add one beaten’ egg 
and salt and pepper to taste. Mold 


into round cakes, dust with flour and 
brown in hot fat in the spider. 

A DELICATE SALMON LOAF—Rub a 
slice of bread on a grater till it is finely 
crumbled. Put it in a double boiler 
with one cup of milk and steam till 
you have a smooth paste. While it is 
eooking pick over one can of salmon, 
taking out every morsel of skin and 
bone, then rub the salmon into shreds 
with a slitted wooden spoon. To the 
bread add half a cup of cream, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne 
and the shredded salmon, Mix well 

and add-three eggs beaten light. Whip 

’ for a few minutes and pour into a but- 
tered mold. Set the mold into a pan 
of hot water and allow it to bake till 
firm in a moderate oven. 

SALMON ON ToAstT—Make a cup of 

» . @rawn butter sauce by melting one 
'» ._*tablespoonful of butter and stirring 
~ jnto it an even tablespoonful of flour. 
~ When this is smooth add one cup 6f 
boiling water. Season with salt and 
_-£ geayenne pepper and: stir in one large 
. .Seupful of flaked salmon. When hot 
- . add one egg well beaten with three 
» tablespoonfuls of cold sweet cream. 
_. Serve on rounds of toast. 
*”~ CuquMBER CREAM SAUCE—Pare and 
"© mince two cucumbers of fair size. 
' ~ Drain off the liquid without pressing, 
‘Jetting it drip for two minutes. Have 
' ready a chilled bowl rubbed with a 
clove of garlic, Put the mince into it, 
season with white pepper, salt, a tea- 
spoonful of onion juice and a table- 
_ spoonful\of lemon juice. Mix lightly 
into it with a silver fork a cupful of 
swhipped cream into which has been 
es @ pinch of soda. Serve very 
0. 


#? 
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»?- SALMON SANDWICHES—Drain the oil 
a - from acan of salmon, remove the skin 
* “and bones and mash the fish very fine. 
* Add to it the yolks of six hard-boiled 
eggs pressed through the potato ricer, 
‘ alf a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
~ of a teasponful.of paprika, two table- 
* spoonfuls of chopped parsley and half 
+a cup of boiled salad dressing. Spread 
between slices of white or entire wheat 
























_ §ALMON BISQUE—Drain the oil from 
: one-third of a can of salmon, remove 
- the bones and skin and rub through a 
sieve. Add gradually one quart of 
‘scalded milk, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, a dust of pepper, 
four tablespoonfuls of flour and two 
_tablespoontfuls of butter rubbed into 
@ paste to bind the soup. 


SALMON BALLS—Moisten one cup of 
id flaked salmon with a cauce made 
: -two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
eeeeeepoontuls of butter and one-half 
of milk. Season highly with salt, 
mon*juice and cayenne pepper. Cool 

d shape into balls, having creamed 
) 4n the center of each ball. Dip 
crumbs, then in egg and again in 
ambs and fry in deep fat. 


ILMON SALAD MOLDS—Mix two cups 
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lemon juice, on teasponful of chopped 
parsley, two drops of tabasco sauce, 
one tablespoon of gelatin dissolved in 
a little water, with enough cooked 
salad dressing to moisten. Fill small 
molds, place on ice for two or three 
hours, turn out on lettuce leaves and 
serve with cucumber cream sauce. 


Diphtheria 
TUFTS, TRAINED NURSE 





MARY H. 


Diphtheria is an epidemic and con- 
tagious disease caused by the growth 
and development of a special germ on 
the mucous membranes of the body. 
In its growth, this germ produces a 
powerful poison which is absorbed 
into the body; and, according to the 
amount of this poison absorbed, the 
disease is either mild or severe. 

Without the presence of this germ 
or poison, there can be no diphtheria, 
no matter how much a disease may 
seem to resemble it. Much confusion 
has been caused by the use of the 
‘word ‘diphtheritic’ in naming dis- 
eases, The so-called “diphtheritic sore 
throat,’”’. and. membranous. croup are 
diphtheria. 

In severe cases, such complications 
as inflammation of the heart, lungs, 
kidneys, joints, eyes and ears, and pa- 
ralysis of different parts of the body. 
are common. 

In, diphtheria the nose and throat 
are the parts usually first affected; 
and in most cases a tough, grayish- 
white false membrane forms on the 
mucous membrance of these parts. 
Sometimes, however, this membrane is 
slight, or even entirely absent or in- 
visible, even in cases which end fa- 
tally. In other instances the persons 
having the disease are able to be out 
and at work. THe germ may be pres- 
ent in the throat of persons who have 
had the disease and are apparently 
fully recovered from it. These things 
make it difficult to always recognize 
the disease promptly enough to pre- 
vent its Spread. Mild cases are often 


at first mistaken for ordinary sore 
throat or tonsilitis; therefore, it is 
wise to look upon all cases of sore 


handkerchiefs, carpets, draperies, toys 
or other articles which have been in 
the room with, or handled by, a person 
having the disease. The germ of in- 
fection may be carried directly from 
the mouth of the diphtheria patient 
to the mouth of anther person, by 
spoons, forks, knives, pens, pencils, 
chewing gum, dishes, cups or drinking 
glasses, money, the fingers and by mu- 
sieal. instruments as the harmonica, 
flute, cornet, etc. 

Many a mother has contracted it by 
kissing a child ill of the disease, It 
may be contracted by breathing the 
dried particles from the nose and 
throat of the patient, as they float in 
the air of the sick room, or by acci- 
dental spraying of the face or lips by 
particles coughed up by the patient. 

Domestie pets, as the cat and dog, 
have carried and given the disease. 

Antitoxin serum if used early and 
ir sufficient quantity, will, with almost 
absolute certainty, quickly control 
diphtheria. In many states, the state 
board of health will provide it free for 
all persons not able to pay for it; and 
each day’s delay in its use lessens the 
diphtheria patient’s chances for recov- 
ery. Nurses and all persons who have 
been exposed to diphtheria should 
have a protective dose of antitoxin. 

The diphtheria patient should be in 
a room as remote as possible from the 
family living and sleeping rooms; 
preferably upstairs. 

The’ temperature of the sick room 
should be kept about 70 degrees; and 
the air moistened either by boiling 
water or by hanging up about the sick 
room cloths wet in the following solu- 
tion: One ounce each of oil of eu- 
calyptus and carboljc acid and eight 
ounces of spirits of turpentine. 

The doctor and those who care for 
the patient should be the only persons 
allowed in the sick room, and they 
should not communicate with the rest 
of the household except as necessary. 
When making the visits the. doctor 
should protect his clothing with a 
sleeved-gown or apron, and a towel 
over his hair, and the nurse should 
wear a large sleeved-apron or a 
bibbed-apron and oversleeves, and a 
cap or towel on the hair, when in the 





Nothing so Good as Hot Home-Made Mud Pies 


throat as suspicious; especially ~ if 
diphtheria is prevalent. The disease is 
very serious; but especially .so in chil- 
dren between the ages of -o and 10 
years, in whom it is often fa™l. 

Do not permit to enter your home 
anyone who has been where diph- 
theria is, or who has recently had it: 
Do not kiss persons having sore 
throats. Do not handle or wear cloth- 
ing, bedding or any @rticles which 
which have been used by, or in the 
room with a diphtheria patient, until 
such articles or clothing have been 
well disinfected and cleansed. 

Diphtheria is commonly transmitted 
by direct exposure to a person who 
has the disease; but it may also be 
communicated by clothing, ' bedding, _ 


sick room; and should remove these 
and wash her hands and face with hot 
water and carbolic soap when she has 
to go into other parts of the house. 
The clothing of the nurse should be 
such as may be boiled and disinfected. 
Each time she waits upon the patient 
or handles anything which has been 
in contact with patient or his bed she 
should disinfect her hands, and also 
before eating. It would be wise for 
her to gargle several times daily with 
listerine, or dilute peroxide of hydro- 
gen, She should not take the patient’s 
breath unnecessarily: If she has to 
swab the nose or throat she should 
protect her nose and mouth with a 
handkerchief wet in disinfectant, -Dis- 
charges from patient’s mouth, nose, 


eyes or ears should be received in 
pieces of cloth or paper and burned at 
once by the nurse. 

The sick room should be swept with 
a broom moistened with disinfectant 
and dusted with a cloth moisteneq 
with the same; and dust and ¢ 


other 
waste from the room should be 
burned, Dishes and utensils used jp 


the sick room should be washed, dis. 
infected and kept there all through 
the illness; and should not be used by 
apyone except the patient. Leftover 
feod should be burned. All bedding 
and clothing from the sick room or 
worn by the nurse should be im- 
mersed as soon as taken off in a tub. 
ful of disinfectant which should be in 
or near the sick room; then such ar. 
ticles should be boiled for fifteen min. 
utes in soapy water. 

A small oil stove and four-quart 
kettle kept in or adjoining the sick 
room are almost indispensable for 
heating water, nourishment or in va. 
porizing water, and in boiling out 
cishes, utensils, washcloths, etc. 

Liquid nourishment should be given 
every two or three hours, and pure 
water and cracked ice should be given 
freely. Ice cold liquids* are usually 
taken more readily than hot ones. 

Daily cleansing baths of hot water 
and carbolic soap should be-tiven, ang 
sponges or rubs of 50% grain alcohol, 





Economy 
KATE 8S. GATES 





“Economy is the most like a cha« 
meleon of any of the virtues, I do 
believe,” ejaculated Aunt Martha, 
looking up from the paper she wag 
reading. 

“There are as many forms and de- 
grees as there are people. Just hear 
this: ‘A man worth $100,000 a year,’ 
said the late Pierre Lorillard, ‘is in 
the unhappy position where he can 
see what a good time he could have 
if he only had the money.’ 

“I presume that man prides hime 


self just as much for living within hig 
income, and~mhas to scheme and con- 
trive as much as I do to live within 
mine. And—probably—he would say 
my.income would go on the point of 
a dambric needle all right. But it is 
also very: probable that I get more 
genuine satisfaction out of my small 


portion than he does out of his. 

“T have heard that economy is go- 
ing without something you want now 
for fear that some time you will 
want something—which you probably 
won't want. 

“There is a good deal in that. Do 


you remember Sam Graves and his 
wife, how they werked and slaved 
early and late, and denied thems:!ves 
everything but the bare necessities of 
life? 

“They wanted to save $50,000, they 
said, then they were going to »p 
and enjoy it. She dropped dead just 
two weeks after they had acquired 
that amount, utterly worn out the 
doctor said. As for him, he had 
scrimped and saved so long that he 
could not be happy unless he kept 
right on! 

“Everybody has some pet economy. 


My son John saves every bit of string 
he can lay his hands on. I saw him 
work patiently at least ten minutes 
yesterday untangling a piece of twine 
that had come round a package. It 
was a good long piece of twine, and 


he wound it up nicely and put it in 
the drawer where he keeps such 
things, But he lost his car and 
missed. an important appointment! 
“My next-door neighbor makes lamp 
lighters out of old letters to save 
matches. To be sure, she spends 
hours doing it, and after all matches 
are not very expensive. But she is 
so complacent over her economy at 
she treats herself to ice cream or 
candy every time she goes down town! 
“Those who are in a position to 
know, positively affirm that a woman 


if she has succeeded in saving fifty 
cents immediately proceeds to cele- 
brate twice that. 

“Take it by and large, however, we 


are all woeee S€ a muchness; we 
strain at gndts and swallow camels. 
I often think we should all be just as 


happy if we did not try so hard. 

“As a wise humorist once put it: 
‘Hunting happiness is a good deal like 
hunting crows; when you hain’t got 
yure gun with yu, yu kan alwas sit 
a@ grate deal nearer teu the crows. 

“We wear ourselves out much of 
the time trying to have and do 4s 
our neighbors do. In our blindness 
Wwe economize and go without ‘He 
really worth while.things just to ob- 
tain—trumpery. The things that 
have no place and no. value when 
viewed in the light of eternity cannot 
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cary belong to.our peace. the ten-cent store is.a most useful ar- Love Divi 4 - 

benecessire not things that really ticle in the pantry for’ scraping the _ A Love Divine how tl clitcas ic bait cba Gaaaae 

| “The Don’t think too much about cakeboard, and for general use in get- ELLEN WARD WILSON often meet nowadays such a typical— 

| gount. as nice furniture or as hand- ting Into corners and scraping Smooth you know what I mean. Do bring her 

+ havi0e wns aS your neighbor, but surfaces. “You'd better go, mother.” to see us. Betty would enjoy her type 

gg Sgt that your ey Ao = to m When eee Fw Goer. ~_ The old man sitting in an arm chair immensely.” And Mrs Cameron rat- 

ee eens with love, cheerfulness rst with an o room, and then 3 , Sigegew tled on, adjusting her handsome furs 

vood Will to everybody.” wipe with mop. It saves a lot of hard close to the west window through about bor moult preparatory to de- 
and & work. which the gold and purple rays of the parture. 

If the good man of the house wears Setting sun crept, handed a letter he Mrs Cameron's hostess held herself 

All Play and No Work colored négligee shirts to his work, had been reading to a slight little fig- a little stiffly, understanding very well 

SY A TEACHER persuade him to usually buy shirts of ure just opposite to him, swaying back the impression her husband’s mother 

Br 4 . the same general - color, as tan or and forth in a low rocker, had made upon her fashionable din- 

blue, Then the skirts of the old ones “But I hate to leave you, father,” 2er- Suests, and resented it fiercely 


irs, “Interest your pupils! may be used to make new collars, . oe . Andie . .~ from a loyal soul. In her welcome she 
interest progress is impos- and to mend those still in use. she said, smoothing the sheet ears had put her arms lovingly about the 
has been the ery of school Learn the use of dyes, and get a Ver her knee with a small wrinkled quaint little figure with its rounded 
ndents, egged on by pro- longer lease of life out of faded and hand, and drew more snugly about shoulders, clad in gown’ and wrap of 





pedagogy. That cry, dingy cotton dresses and aprons, Any her-shoulders the tiny black crochet a past fashion, and bonnet with pur- 
rough the home, has pen- person who can read can follow the shaw! with a purple border. ple cotton flowers, and called her “5 
even to the nursery, and as- directions coming with the dyes sold Then a silence fell between them, “Mother.” | : 7 
Pet the privilege of in the stores, and the satisfaction of the old man’s gaze wandering away The children rejoiced in hav- H 





> 


ing her with them almost con- 





‘to the disagreeable, and fresh-looking clothing makes up for 


ng 


to the sunset and over three low 





ts - for himself the thing or way the work of the dyeing. ; 2 ; Stantly, and through some magic, : ; 
choos ieasing. Selfish pleasure has Until you have small brush with Mounds with white stones marking peace and buoyant health reigned 4: 
ee become the aim if his young life. which to grease tins and pie plates, them, that were sheltered by a wide in the sunny nursery as never 2% 
th ne , nary and grammar schools you have no conception of the time spreading elm a few feet from the _ before In not one respect would she hs 
ir the and gradually the country and the grease which is saved by this west window. It was not often the) have wished anything to be different, a 
rin ire catering to the child’s ten-cent convenience. sat’ thus in the best room, unless And in ntroducing her husband's 4 
wish iking study subordinate to Instead of furnishing the baby’s brought there by company, but it was mother to her friends she did not wish } 
som rm of play, diversion rather : powder box with expensive talcum, the room in which the sunlight lin- to entertain them or supply them with 
tha -entration, indeed, modern use common corn starch, and mix gered longest in the afternoon and & novelty But as Mrs Cameron's car- 
educators have discarded with ridi- with it enough of the scented talcum twinges of rheun.atism sent them of eo rolled away, she sat down and 
cule old methods of patient drill upon to scent it, if you wish it perfumed. late in quest of the sunniest spots as thought. Yes, she must or something 
what in itself is without interest, The corn starch has more body to it, the autumn twilights descended to modernize mother make het less 

and will perform the work the pow- The room was dim with shadows individual and more like everyone else 


der is meant to do better than the and memories. Perhaps a lingering While she was on her visit. ’ 
boughten powder. This was told me perfume of tuberoses, and whisper Kirst of all, there must be new 





by my family physician. voices that none other could hear, SOWNS, ol nce This she explained 
Make your own camphorated oil came to the little figure in the rocking ~ her husband that night after the 

by dissolving gum-camphor in swe t\ chair. Back and forth she swayed, little mother had stood on tiptoe to , 
kiss him good-night, and gone to her 


oil. You will get a great deal more remembering after the manner of 
for the money, and it will be strong- mothers of men. Her gaze did not Freem, hovering on her way over two 
er. I also make my own camphor travel as far as the rim of the day, little beds in the nursery longer than 
which is used for headaches by dis- but lingered about the stone-marked 4myone below stairs guessed 

solving the gum-camphor in alcohol, mounds. The first made there was of In a few days mother stood in the 
o " = Instead of the oft-described bath a child, and she had held him in her fitting room of a fashionabl« modiste, 
No 1778 Turnover Collar and Cuffs aprons used when bathing infants, I arms and begged God to let him stay, !¢ng mirrors on every side causing her 
In awf fear lest Jack become a dull preter to use a large Turkish towel, But God did not answer, and she cut ” oo > a a as 
use of all work and no play, which I spread across the lap, and a gleaming curl from his golaen head ttle §=CLOSe ‘ usgn R 














the. ve not only reversed the order, in which the child may be wrapped and laid him in the bed of tuberoses en = me oh yoann —e al ~ 

Wi rst, play afterwards! but have 0” being removed from the water, and and lilies. , sk me. Veer fe ve rials hh 1d » on 

often sought to make education one patted dry. Then one, a tall, straight youth, was * a MP “4 ev Se pone see apenas Bctes: 

series of instructive sports. Hard > brought home to her not long after ts yobs = au vance = aes —_ , - 

tasks ire still set, but they are for Cherry Roll he had said good-by and answered nrg tgs oe Sy oe. Sevee 5 cones 

the ardent, unwary téacher. She must the call of the city. ae . -“~ 4] _ - i ~ ‘son _—4 g 
put P scholar through, vet with the SARAH E. DUNHAM > The third—she caught her breath be he ‘T} = bane po aed Sy s “piaited 
aa issible expenditt a dt elles afenantie in a hushed little sob, and to gather naar iia a ae ie ae 

on his part, the greatest ingenuity Mix two cups of flour, four tea- herself together again, passed her 1 “rounded shoulders seemed to rt 
and perseverence on her own. As if spoons baking powder, one-half tea- hand back and forth over the sheet of bend a bit less. Bonnets were chosen yh 
on roller skates, he glides through spoon salt, two tablespoons sugar, P&per, laying across her knee. The (°° ich the gowns, and the small 
the high school, supported by her Sift these all together twice. Add ‘rasedy had been great. But father J) ao” much seamed by the toil of 

hand. one-fourth cup of butter or.lard, and MUSt not guess she sometimes remem- years ‘sat eee aan. patiently sub- 


bered it, with pain beyond confront- 


Alas! a eollege examination paper three-fourths cup milk. Work the . 
ing, even now 


mitted themselves to the fitting of 








—} death—must be encountered butter in with the tips of the fingers oven anv pairs of rloves. There were 

ra : ” > . . her — many pairs of kid gloves. There were 

alor ind what wonder is it -that and add the milk gradually. Roll eet — child—her — = wraps that were dreams of softness 

1 is ° : ‘ 2S aw: rante Y > . 
after such coddling in early years this‘on a floured board. Make it ROUSANG Miles Away, Wanted et © and silkiness, and when tney were 
id-} llegi tinds i ick Strai come to him for a visit. She had never * —_ ; 
the would-be collegian often finds about one inch thick. Strain the seen his wife, for he had married ir sent home they filled the wardrobe so 
. oe . see s > he ie 1 , 

his w blocked, or his course ham- juice from one quart of cherries, or . > Soe OM 7" nothigggie completely that there was hardly 

9 : the far west, nor his two wee chil- ny ° au . ’ 

pered condition use fresh cherries, spread the cher- dren How fast her h art beat at the reem for the little black dolman to 
A <e fate befalls the lad who ries on this dough, sprinkle with thought of the pe AP ce n! It did not hang in one corner. 

seeks entrance, not to college, but su nd bits of b Tr. 4 , a Se , , . , ittle hi ; Me 

1 to college, bu gar and s of butter. Roll uP matter that their father was making How the wrinkled little hands + 


ressed them all! How the patient lit- 
tle hands enjoyed the feel of the soft 


to a career in business or upon a and place in the pan. Sprinkle sugar 


“ : é Si y imself, é aily ; 
Almost any business may be and small bits of butter over the top a position for himself, that daily his 


intellect was being recognized in guid- 





» picture by an enthusiast as to and bake twenty minutes. Serve wi : ; , ater - > the “ste idly i i 
a r oA - + P lin sco vet + rd -_ ort aoe fon a ~—- ‘Tse yo ey nat ya ‘ing a vast financial enterprise; it only aoa oe = " he iit te ° a _ j 
appe ( S ial P 4 ac é Sec eter. se =] “ , é ° d er > > § > é 
atl wont to ignore the difficult and to flavor sauce. I usually add a little mattered that he was her youngest ional tae beautiful ohaee to weat, a2 
the prosaic, will be likely to succeed grated nutmeg. This is delicious born and that she longed to fold her every other woman longs for them ; 
wit! th infinite details to be mas ; > ’ arms around him. Sometimes they W : ha »py little bg 
lf i¢ liinite -talls ) > as- > ow , ” } > 2S > -] é -4 > 
tered ir every large establishment? A V U ful A * | Yes, you'd better go, mother,” the th rill in th ~ 8 io of come even 
Sp — yn che ga oe é re od, bringing his gaz —— Mh pepecer es ° 
oe ; a et be ery Use rticle old man repeate d, r g - a : : eo 9 
rs t _y — y Pa gy wee a back from the distance, progr: Rg lh ney Bethy a 
stled ith; lot easil) she . eden $s in ’ — : - » feminine > 2V- 
yield her treasures up. Seedtime and This most useful bag, No 176%, But, father, I don’t see as I can, Ging in the texture of the fine laces— 
harvest are assured only as a re- comes all made and stamped ready to and your rheumatism getting wors in the soft rustle of the silken skirts. 
ward of struggle. Somtimes that ‘be worked. It comes on natural home all the time,” she replied. “And I've But the great joy of all was missing 
stru » ge mis to ¢ vel nothing and - ith d ch, ¢ Py : . never been anywhere without you, and aft r P sy first f Ww cure Father was 
th ig oT rene rent peta . as Mig spun, wi cord to mate » an dark it don’t seem's if there’d be much “**‘ " “a syste i . coal +] ‘ 
e hard-working farmer has no re- brown cotton for working the design pleasure ‘thout you were along, "ot there to see the new clothes, the 
sult to show for the labors of a sea- aan : , - beautiful velvets, silks and laces! She 
mn. In fact hé has less ‘th: n noth- Charlie says, though, that the children had not written him one word ‘about 
ing; | nas run behind Hie pe ahem are so delicate that when they go them He might fancy she was really 
oe vangh ances sgagemegasscale i Prpmrer away from home in the summertime, a Se scp, Bet ane 
as fur its answer a minus quantity. its to the ocean and he never does iappy while he was lonely at homes, 


She would pack them all into the big 
trunk that Susie had said she must 
take back home, and there father 


Shall he give up, forever vanquished, 
or shall he make failure the incentive 
to more careful plans, more efficient 


himself have time for a vacation: so 
it ain’t likely I'll see ’em all for a long 
while yet unless I do go.” 


management? What he does will de- / : ane : : ; might see them, Almost with childish 
pend largely, no doubt, upon his pre- me... 7 the aera senaeen — delight she laid the garments one by 
vious training. If he has been ac- ] pal ' one in the big trunk. And then with 


her knee, 


. , trembling he s she sed. >i 
“Pll be all right, mother. Nancy ‘'e™ ling hand 1e paused, In their 


‘ end 4 " a , : young days father had _ proudly 
md PE peng Ae ag —— ook Bat dreamed of one day himself decking 
all right now, and there's > Gael of her with just such velvets and laces 
you staying on my account * He had been so proud of her fair face 
> There was & brave ring in the quav- her brown hair, her smooth whit- 
ering old voice, and the little figure in Soulders! But their youth had slipped 
the low rocker leaned over and laid a uway, many of its ye ars spent in a 

struggle against real hardships, the 


customed to content himself with the 
easy, the agreeable, his imagination 
may have been stirred by the charm- 
ing theories of agriculture, but cin 
he be expected to shoulder the bur- 
dens of practical husbandry? 
Parents and teachers realize that 
ene of their chief duties is to fit youth 


lor manhood; yet do they not wretch- i sty c 
Da; 3 ey ‘ tiny hand on the rusty black coat , , 7 y ? 
(dly mistake the proper method when > nearest ene stroking it softly “tomy little farm being but scant in 
they allow the boys to stray along a pi ana dow < dinate ‘* yield, Father must not know that she 
up own. had at last worn the silks and velvets 


rimrose path of inclination, and 
‘ave undeveloped the noble powers 





: gy Pn ever be - on a a and laces, One by one the garments 
might, have you mother. ur you were hung again in the wardrobe, and 








(alled forth alone by conflict with the needn’t mind that. There's the con- 
— the difficult, and perhaps the No 1767 Stocking Bag ductor and all to look after you if you ‘'" bane: + cone one Oe oy 
(isagreeable in their school work? > = need anything.” turned upon them, 
hall our children grow up without in outline stitch, The bag measures “TI guess T’li have to have a new “I've only, worn them to please 
‘njoying the sense of victory expe- about 17 inches wide and 18 deep, S© gress, father,” tne eternal feminine Susie.” she said bravely, as she sat 
Nenced only after a hard-won tug-of- that there is plenty of room for the counting of more importance the de- down with folded hands, — 
War’ Shall they have all play and stockings waiting to be mended. We igils of costume than the inconven- The next morning the visit ended; 
no work? also include in our offer, besides jence of night travel on a railroad the quaint little figure in black dress 
~ stamped wy - and cotton to -— train. _— —_ — se —— — 
. line it, cord, a darning ball, a card o “My t ° “a some new Crude bunches of heliotrope, drove to 
Housewifely Hints biack and one of brown darning cot- he I ape Ms ~, — Rana the railroad station holding fast to the 
MRS ‘W. W. SYMMES tcn, and a darning needle, all for 40 can make me a new alpacky in a day pga dita hand of her baby, who brushed 
—— cents. or two. The braid on my dolman'’s a %, tear from his eye when she told 
Sew the buttons onto your chil- Embroidered Neckwear little rusty, but she can put some new him, as oT last she had to, why the 
dren's underwaists with white cro- In this day of stocks, it really is on it.’ silks and he oaag x and laces still filled 
chet cotton that has the silk finish. necessary to have some kind of a fin- All preparatioas made, a quaint li the wardrobe in her room. 
. holds them on longer than common ish for the top which is practical as_ tle figure drove to the railroad station * ad + ad % 
thread well as pretty. Consequently, we are with William, the hired man, giving “Father!” 
If your cook stove has an ornate offering this turnover collar, No 1778, him a thousand last directions to carry The tremulous cadences, the joy en- 
Nickel shelf under the oven door, aS with cuffs to match stamped on hand- back to Nancy, his wife, about red eccmpassed in that one small word, ‘ 
Mine has, try cleaning it with soap- kerchief finish linene with cotton for flannel bandages and other aids to thrilled to every corner of the dim 
Suds and a stiff scrubbing brush, first working. The embroidery may be solid rheumatism. Her departure was parlor where an old man sat, intently 


Protecting the floor and stove directly or eyelet, as preferred, with button- watched down the road by a pair of listening for the stopping of wheels 
under the shelf with newspapers. It holed edges. Finished the collar meas- dim old eyes that only turned from at the front door, He sat in the sun- 









Will work like a charm. ured 12% inches, and the cuff 9 their contemplation of the back of light as it fell through the west win- 
The legs of black fleece-lined stock- inches. These sets make an extreme- the retreating buggy when the tears dow, and did not rise, for one of the 
ings make excellent stove cloths, sink ly neat finish on waists or dresses, and that welled to them overflowed worst spells of rheumatism held him 
Cloths, etc, ag they do not show the are very practical, as they launder so %.- B.., . bd * captive to the,.wheeling chair. 
a and w, yring ry and, hice. easily, Complete set,,. and.cotton to,, “Indeed, my dear, it has:been a real “Mother}”’, he answered,,as @ bird, in 
teh-cent te ier scraper from work, 20 ‘cents treat to meet your husband’s mother. [To Page 151.} 





The Call at the Prestons—XI 


F you are going to continue 

in this strain, Frances, I 

shall be obliged to leave the 

room and look after the 

kittens,” said her mother, 

rising from the sofa. “a 
don’t think you are proving yourself 
very entertaining to Mr Haven. In 
fact, I think you are rude.” 

“I do not mean to be,” she apolo- 
gized. ‘“‘You need not go mother, but it 
ig natural for me to say what I think; 
well, if you are going I will try not to 
offend him too much,” she said laugh- 
ingly. “You find me dreadful, do you 
not, Mr Haven?”’ 

“On the contrary, I like your frank- 
ness,’’ he admitted smilingly. “But why 
don’t you think I am sincere?” 

“IT did not say that,’”’ she protested. 

“The same thing. You asked why I 
was not doing a man’s work. I was 
under the impression that I was. It 
looks to me as if I was doing the high- 
est type of manly labor; working for 
the benefit of mankind.” 

His earnestness impressed her, “I 
think you gre sincere,” she said, ‘“‘but 
I don’t see how anyone who works to 
please the people can be absolutely 
true to'himself, Now a physician can 
succeed, providing he is skillful, even 
if he has a gruff manner. I read once 
that a doctor should either have a very 
good or a very bad manner; he could 
not be half way. Dr Meredith can be 
as surely as he feels like being, when 
things go wrong, and yet he is not con- 
demned; so can a blacksmith, a mer- 
ehant, a teacher—in fact, anybody but 
a minister. Folks expect so much of 
their ministers, They forget they are 
human beings and liable to have in- 
digestion, and corns, and toothache, 
and ill-temper like other folks; but 
no matter how they feel inside they 
must fold their hands and smile, and 
smile, and yet be a-—” 

“Villain,” he interposed laughing. 

“Iwas going to say ‘hypocrite,’ had 
I dared,” she laughed also, “but what 
I mean is this, Mr Haven, a minister 
must never show any temper; he must 
never take open sides in a commu- 
nity; he must do as Squire Deane says; 
just ‘attend to the preaching and pray- 
ing and let other things go to thunder.’ 
He did say that,’ she said quickly. 
“And if you stay here long enough you 
will find that you have to do about as 
he says. Mr Hamilton did; why that 
man—he was old, you see, was so 
afraid of offending him that it was piti- 
ful. He knew he could not get another 
church so he stayed here with fear 
and trembling, and see what hap- 
pened. He was turned down at last, 
in favor of you, Wait,” as Adrian 
started to speak, “he has his clutches 
on you, too. He knows, and you know 
that if you make a failure here you 
will be crippled, and dreadfully crip- 
pled at that. You might not get an- 
other parish suited to your abilities in 

* years, for his arm is long and his in- 
fluence is very great. So I advise you, 
if you wish to continue in the ministry 
and reach the top in your profession, 
to let the squire lead and you follow 
Then your fame will go out through 
the land as a wonderful preacher.” 

“ind if I do not fetch and carry Ifke 
@ well trained dog.” 

“Then you will leaye, just as Mr 
Hamilton was, you will be obliged to 
leave. Wait and see,” she said sagely. 

“IT am rather a difficult person to 
drive, Miss Preston,” he answered. 
“Persuasion is of more avail with me 
than force. I am inclined to think 
that you will find that I have more 
backbone than you give me_ credit 
for.” 

“It is easy enough to talk about 
what one will do,” she answered in- 
differently, “but for one to take a 
stand, when he knows that by dis- 
creetly remaining silent hewill advance 
himself, and we are all selfish enough 
to wish to advance our own prospects 
—is a different thing. Oh,” and she 
dropped her work petulantly on the 
table and began to pace the room, 
“what do you come here and talk to 
me like this, for? Don’t you know 
that as soon as the squire learns that 
you are calling here he will be dis- 
pleased?” 

He laughed. “I have heard that Mr 
and Mrs Hamilton called here a great 
deal.” ; ° 

“That was different,” she began. 
“He was an old man and married—” 

She stopped in confusion. “I did nor 
mean to say that. I only wished to 
warn, you. not to come here, if you 
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wish to please him. You have 
done me two favors and I wish 
to do one myself, for you. We are 
under the ban, but there is no need of 
your being.” 

‘‘Miss Preston,” Adrian knew that his 
voice trembled slightly, “I thank you 
for your words, but unless you and 
your mother object I shall continue to 


call on you as long as I remain on 
Preston Hill.” 
“Mother will not object; she ad- 


mires you very much,” she answered 
quickly, retreating to the piano and 
seating herself preparatory to play. 


He followed her there resolutely. 
And you,” he repeated trying to catch 
her eye, do you object to my 
calling ?”’ 

“I never object to my mother’s 
friends,”’ she evaded, opening her 
music to hide her confusion. ‘‘Would 
you like to hear.some music? Always 


when I am angry I have to play some- 


thing to becor calm; music is my 
safety valv what is yours?” 

“Walking;” he answered. “As you 
say a minister must be cool outside 
though boiling inside, so when I 
feel—”’ 


“Like a man who wants to swear,” 
she interrupted smilingly. 

“Exactly. Then I go for a tramp 
until I feel better,” he explained. 

The Minister Makes a Long Cail 

He stayed to tea and into the evening, 
thus making the longest pastoral call 
since he had come there, It was hard 
for him to leave, as he had not felt so 


thoroughly at hom before, in any 
place, He was charmed with Mrs 
Preston, with her culture and refine- 


ment, but he was fascinated with her 
daughter. Her indifference toward 
him, her honesty and plain speaking 
and her radical dislike of the ministry 
instead of repelling, attracted him. 
Never had he seen a girl like her, and 


as he went away he was conscious 
that he was perilously near being in 
love already. 

“TI am a fool,” he said to himself 
savagely, “I have seen her but a few 


times and yet—” 
he thought of 
the physician, 
most likely, a 
that will be the 


he stopped short as 

his conversation with 
“She will turn me down 
will the squire, so 
end of my prospects.” 


nd so 


Feeling too disturbed to sleep, he 
started for a walk under the calm 
stars, with faithful Brutus at his heels, 

Already he was facing the turning 
point in his career. Were he true to 
his calling he would both preach 


Christ and practice Christianity with- 


Wherein Romance and Problems of a Consolidated School are Interwoven 
By Elizabeth Jewett Brown and 


Susan Jewett Howe 


out fear or/favor, beholden to no one 
on earth; and were he true to himself 
as a man he would endeavor to win 
the love of the girl he had just left. 
On the other hand, by currying favor 
with the squire he would win fame 
and honor in the church, and perhaps, 
in a few years, reach the highest posi- 
tion his denomination could give, with 
no damaging record back of him of 
he ving had trouble in his first church. 
He considered the subject dispassion- 
ately and made his decision. He would 
be true to his conscience and his call- 
ing, come what may. 

The following weeks, up to the be- 
ginning of the school year, were quiet 
and uneventful as far as any trouble 
was concerned. All ill feeling seemed 
to have vanished and the squire ap- 
parently was on the best of terms 
with everyone. The church work pro- 
ceeded harmoniously. Every Sunday 
new faces greeted the pastor in the 
congregation; the Sunday school 
flourished and the many social affairs 
planed by the ladies’ society and the 
young people of the church were well 
attended and were successful finan- 
cially. But during all the time, plan 
as he might, the minister saw but 
very little of Frances Preston. When 
he called she was seldom at home; 
her music pupils claimed a large 
share of her time, and her other 
duties made her a very busy girl. 
She attended church regularly, but 
her cool though friendly manner ef- 
fectually prevented much gossip con- 


necting her name with that of the 
minister. Dame Rumor was _ busy, 
however, and by fall a good many 


thought that a match would certainly 
be made between him and the squire’s 
niece, for there never was a social 
affair but that they were obliged to 
work together, and as he was a fre- 
quent visitor at “The Poplars” the 
kindly, interested people were not 
slow in predicting and believing what 
they hoped would come to pass. 

The squire was loud in his praises. 
He was constantly urging people to 
attend church and boasting that at 
last Preston Hill had a minister of 
which any town could be proud. He 
did not mention his niece#n connec- 
tion with the young man, but when 
people joked him about it he smiled 
knowingly and said that time would 
tell. 

Ruth Conway, after her burst of 
confidence toward the minister, did 
not appear to care what the gossips 
were saying. One evening she re- 
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marked to him that she su : 
were doing a favor by giving the — 
ple something to talk about. need 


at the end of a long automobile — 
which he had enjoyed that day ;” 
company with the Deane family, The 


squire had a fine touring car, an 


he had become a capable drive; tn 
was scarcely a day but that hx wan 


out with it, giving his friends | 


trips over the surrounding ¢; aa 
He always asked the young man when 
Ruth was one of the party, and oo 
he had no excuse for not accen;. 
the invitation he always went. — a 

They were alone for a momen: ‘ 
the piazza of her home, wh 2 ae 
spoke suddenly. | don’t knac 
whether you hear much of the o, ms 
or not, Mr Haven, but I do. Only 


yesterday Frances Preston 
when the cards were to come oyt.” 
“And you told her?’ he ’ 
startled at her remark. 
“When Seldon was ready fo; 
and~“not before,” she answered firmly 
“I have looked upon it as a sort o¢ 
joke, considering that you and | 
understood each other, but I’m afraig 
that we have let it go too far. 


asked 


} 


asked 
’ 


me 


1 Wks 
you would call on the Prestenn 
oftener. Let me down gradually, as 
it were,” she smiled. ' 

“But Miss Preston does not invite 


me,” he said ruefully. 

“I think She has thought you dig 
not care to come; that you preferreg 
to be with me,” she answered direct}y 
“I told_her yesterday of our conver. 
sation in the spring, so I 
she understands it now.” 

“If you are not the most 
girl I ever knew,” he said 
ingly. “Seldon Preston will be < 
fellow indeed to marry you. 
must let me perform the ceremony,” 


ver- 


know that 


She shook her head. “I thini is 
doubtful about its ever being per. 
formed,” she answered soberly, “7 
wish you would call on the Prestons q 
little oftener, though; I am sure yoy 
would be welcome,” she added with 
a meaning smile. 

He called there the next 1 

. 5 
and found Frances poring ove her 
school reports and papers relating to 
the school business of the town. She 


greeted him pleasantly. * 
“More trouble brewing,” sh« 
cheerily. “The Bad Luck peopl 
kept quiet all summer, but 
not reconciled at all to ‘th: 
methods of transportation as they had 
last year.” 
“What is up 


they 


9% 


now: 


“Just this: Fahlgren hop: ) 
have the transportation himse Te 
had good horses and a fine wagon. 
He would have engaged Billy Beebe 
to drive the team, as his boy is hardly 
old enough. Well, he put in his bid 
a little lower than Carmen did last 
year owing to Dr Meredith’s sugges- 
tion, as Carmen said he was losing 
money by driving so cheap and would 
not do so again for the same |; 
But, what did Carmen do? Wh 
put in his bid a dollar lowe: han 
Fahlgren; five dollars less tha ast 
year, so he has it again. Isn't that 
enough to make the angels ws , 
she asked indignantly.” 

“And the town can do nothing 
about it?” , 

“Nothing at all, unless they can stir 
up public sentiment so that at wn 
meeting they will vote to have each 
district carried for the same an it 
Spenser’s bid is reasonable; the town 
could pay each carrier’ the ime 
amount in propoftion to the distance. 
The Bad Luck team should be paid 
the most because they have so iny 


children and so far to drive. If 
was an influential man in that 
trict it would be different.” 


“Deacon Button’s children 
with the team, sometimes, do they 
not?” 

“They belong to this district In 
bad weather their parents either bring 
them themselves, or else they walk to 
the corner and ride up with the team 
The deacon pays for them when they 
ride. But T’ll bet anything that 
he lived in that district he would do 


something different.” 


The next day he accompani Dr 
Meredith to the Carmen place and 
asked to see the wagon provided tor 


the transportation of the school 
dren. Carmen, who had learned tne 
blacksmith and wagon making trades, 
although he did not work at them, had 
put together.a fair wagon out of ma- 
terial he had picked up at difierent 
places. While it was not covered, 
was ample for the twenty-five children 


who were expected to ride in and 
as it answered the requirements of 
the law they could not condemn 

an 


The harnesses also were strong 
two of the horses he expected to 
were in good condition; the white one 
was sold, but as it would be used only 
about twice a week they could not 
make complaint against it. But the 


use 


whole outfit in comparison with = 
Old Brick school team and wit! 4 
team Fahlgren would have provicet 


was woefully inadequate. 
“Carmen has got the 
there,” said Dr Meredith. ‘He knows 
that he is safe, so there is nothing 
for us to do about it. If he will risk 
his three children in it I suppose the 
rest of the folks will have to risk 
theirs and say nothing about it. 


[To Be Continued.] 
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Mabel’s mamma gave her a new 

ind of party on her tenth birthday. 
kine < called a clothespin party and 
we ce outdoors, Bight little 
took nates of Mabel’s. gathered,.on 
schoo, to find there the most won- 
the lav cobweb, Which on closer in- 
eon was made from colored twine 
meer ‘thespins. 

and eoaren” said Mabel's mamma, 

<., may each Choose one of the 

“you wd balls that Hes here on: the 

colore® 4 finish winding it up.” 

lawn 4° ad : : 

There were just nine balls, one for 

sh littie girl, all different colors, 
each jlue, white, red, dark and light 

Den, yellow, purple and black. 
er iamma gave the word and each 

nild commenced to wind, slowly and 

- refully, the ball growing larger and 
Ca ver as they progressed. It took 
eee time, but at last one little girl 
held up her ball finished. Soon the 
others were successful and each child 
possessed @ large ball of colored 
OW, while I keep the balis for 
you,” said Mabel’s mother, “you ’may 
enjoy a clothespin race. See, the 
pins are in rows; there are just nine 
rows and twelve in each. 

The little girls each took a row and 
at the word go started in, taking up 
one clothespin at a time, running 
with it and fastening it on a line that 
had been put up for the occasion be- 
tween the house and a pear tree, and 
just low enough for them to reach 
easily. a 

How they did enjoy this race! And 
how securely the clothespins must 
be fastened to the line or they would 
drop off, and it took time to stop and 
pick them up! : ; 

One breathless little girl proved 
quicker than all the rest and mamma 
said they must give her three Cheers 
as a reward. . 

“Now,” said mamma, “while I 
gather in the clothespins, you may 
all take seats on the piazza, for the 
next game is a quieter one.” 

Soon Mabel’s mother appeared car- 
rying a pilé of large new tin pans. 

“T am going to put three dozen 
clothespins into each pan,” explained 
mamma, and suiting the action to the 
word, she counted them out from a 
larger paper bag near by. 

“Now,” she went on, “you may each 
have a pan and see who can stick her 
clothespins the quickest on the edge 
of the pan.” 

“All ready!” exclaimed mamma. 
How the fingers flew! It proved slower 

it looked, for again must they be 

-ned securely or over they would 

inally, up jumped two little girls 

at the same moment, holding’ their 
pans aloft, 

“Tl shall have to give the winners of 
this race a couple of dolls,” remarked 
mMmamina, 

And how the children laughed when 
they saw those dolls, made out of 
clothespins, dressed in papers! 

The last game is the clothespin 
hunt, now,” said Mabel’s mother. 
“Around the yard are hidden clothes- 
pins Each little girl may see how 
many clothespins she can find in ten 
minutes.”’ 

Mamma took out her watch and the 
hunt commenced. At the end of the 
given time, Josephine, Mabel’s best 
friend, had found twenty. *fo her 
mamma gave a pretty red geranium in 
asmall pot, ‘ 

“Now it is time for lunch, children,” 
said Mabel’s aunt, coming around the 
corner of the piazza. Come out into 
the back yard.”’ 

The children gladly obeyed the sum- 
mons and soon were seated at the 
prettiest table, enjoying the good 
things upon it, At each plate was a 
flower in a small pot and a clothespin 
doll dressed in paper was fastened to 
the edge of each glass. 

“These children,” said mamma, 
when all had finished, “are the favors 
from Mabel’s outdoor clothespin party. 

Birds As Nest Builders 
WILLIAM F. PURDUE 

Most bfrds, litt’e and big, in all 
Parts of the world, build some sort 
of a nest in which to lay their eggs 
and rear their young. Some of these 
bird homes are very simple: affairs, 

* while others are strange and wonder- 
ful. A little investigation soon dis- 
Closes the fact that there is as much 
Variety of architecture in- bird land 
a among people. Many young peo- 
Ple are famliar with the nests of our 
Common American birds. An occa 
sional tramp through the woods and 
fields, with eyes open and senses alert, 


Will reveal the nesting places of many 
of our bird neighbors; the homes of 
Others are to be found only by long 
and laborious search. 

Humming birds are levely build- 
fs, but there is great variety in‘ the 
Rests they make, there bing almost 


os hundred species of humming 
ee. One kind builds a pretty felt- 
@ cup of eotton, wool, vegetable 





n and spider webs, about the size 
If a walnut. The outside of this 
is d es of 


ed 5 oda. fabting eet wings 


aes 








builds a nest shaped like a drinking 
horn, hanging it under wide leaver 
in the depths of forests, thus finding 
a screen from the rays of the sun; 
another mukes a2 hammock about as 
big as a doll’s hat, and lashes it to a 
slender twig; another, weaving del- 
icate cables out of spiders’ webs, sus- 
pends its cradle nest with this cord- 
age from overhanging rocks. Some- 
times these hanging nests are loaded 
with a small stone to make them bal- 
ance evenly. 

The woodhewers of South America 
build remarkable nests. One species, 
a very smalt bird, constructs for its 
nest a perfectly straight tube no larg- 
er than a man’s finger, and open at 
both ends. It is made of loosely 
woven dry grass and is ‘placed on a 
broad, stiff leaf. The bird enters at 
one end of the nest and comes out 
at the other, for the passage is so 
narrow that the bird is unable to turn 
round in it. Another kind of wood- 
hewer, called the spinetail, goes to 
the other extreme, and puts together 
a nest as large as a crow’s. Here it 
lays a dozen eggs not much larger 
than peas. 

For architectural skill and clever 
workmanship there is nothing so 
wonderful as the nest of the social 
grosbeak. A colony of these birds 
usually builds a nest together. 
Around the trunk of a tree, resting 
on the boughs that grow out from it, 
the city of nests rests like a huge um- 
brella. Under a_ strong rainroof 
roof of cunningly woven grass the 
nests are crowded in regular order 
closely together. The birds enter 
from the rim of the canopy through 
arched doorways into passages that 
lead to the nests, 

The baya, a bird of India, con- 
structs a nest containing three com- 
partments. The upper part is divid- 
ed into two rooms, one for the female. 
and the other for the male, while 
under these is another room. When 
the female is settled on her eggs her 
mate brings pieces of soft clay, which 
are stuck on the inner walls of the 
nest. He then secures live fireflies 
and these are fastened on each clay 
lump to afford light in the otherwise 
dark quarters. 

The largest birds’ nests are to be 
found in Australia. The Australian 
jungle fowls construct for nests great 
mounds fifteen feet in hight and one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in circumference. 
Grass, leaves and other vegetable 
matter are used in the construction of 
these nests, some of which weigh a 
ton. The Australian brush turkeys, 
working in colonies, build pyramidal 
nests even larger. One of these nests, 
on being removed, was~ found to 


weigh five tons. 

The nest of the hornill, a_ bird 
having an immense bill and a horny 
crest, which inhabits South Asia, the 
Malayan islands and Central and 
South Africa, is a hollow tree. In 
most species the brooding female is 
walled up in the tree and fed by her 
mate. She remains confined in her 
prison until her eggs are hatched, 


and in some instances until the young 
birds are large enough to fly. Mean- 
while the mother has become tem- 
porarily incapable of flight, as she 
has shed all her wing feathers dur- 
ing her captivity, so the male has to 
du all the providing ror the family. 

Edible birds’ nests rank among the 


curiosities of nest building. These 
nests are considered great delicacies 
as food by the Chinese. They reach 


China from Java, Borneo, the Celebes 
and the Sulu islands. The builder of 
these nests, a kind of swift, builds 
both in marine and inland caves. 
It first forms, mainly with its saliva, 
which hardens when exposed to the 
air, a number of loops which are 
worked up into a shell-like support 
for the nest. The nest proper is r-ade 


of leaves, grass and seaweed. Hun- 
dreds of these birds live together in 
one cavern, and collecting the nests 


for commercial purposes is a danger- 
ous calling, the collector having to 
wear a mask over the face. The 
brackets composed of saliva are, of 
course, the onky part used as food, 
Fifty nests are required to make up 
one pound of this material and a 
pound frequently sells for as much 
as twenty-five dollars. 

In countries where the cactus flour- 
ishes this plant is selected by various 
birds as a place of refuge. A species 
of woodpecker found in Mexico will 
peck away at a cactus until it makes 
an opening just large enough to get 
inside the armored tree. The bird 
then burrows its way down the mid- 
dle, among the pith, for a foot or 
more, and then it builds its nest 
where the eggs will be protected from 
the heat of the sun and from natural 
enemies. 

Usually upon the highest and most 
inaccessible Cliffs the eagle places its 
nest. This is composed of large sticks 
and branches heaped together, and it 
is a very crude affair indeed. _ Year 
after year a pair of eagles will re- 
turn to their old nesting place, add- 
ing. fresh material to the nest each 
year, but never clearing any of the 
old rubbish away. ; ry ished tt 

The nests of flamingoes are slender 


| 





“ meands. of 





» ¥ . 

mud «two or three feet | 
high, small at the top and growing 
larger at. the. bottom. A small hol- 
low on top of the mound is scooped 
out to hold the eggs, and here the 
bird sits astride with a lez hanging 
down on either side. ; 

A very small number of birds build 
no nests whatever. On the famous 
bird island of Laysan, a minor mem- 
ber of the Hawaiian group, dwell 
great numbers of white terns, which 
Jay their eggs in the most extraordi- 
nary places. They seem to love to |} 
balance them on the edges of rocky 
ledges and in other places where only ! 
a miracle, apparently, can keep them 
from rolling off and breaking. A vis- 
itor to this island obtained a picture | 
of an egg laid upon the branch of a 
bush. This species of bird does not 
sit on its eggs, but stands over them 
during the process of incubation. 

The emperor and king penguins lay 
their eggs in the darkness of a polar 
winter when the temperature aver- 
ages twenty degrees below zero. The 
feet of these birds take the place of 
nests of other birds. The single egg, 
or the chick when hatched, rests on 
the dorsum of the foot wedged in be- 
tween the legs and the lower abdo- 
men, and over it falls a fold of heav- 
ily feathered skin, which is very loose 
and completely covers up and hidesthe 
egg or chick from view. Not more 
than twenty-five per cent of the 
chicks live, however, owing to the 
hatched and reared. 

A Love Divine 

{From Page 149., 
one note of joy might answer the call! 
of its long tarrying mate. 

For a long, long time they held each 
other’s hands and looked into each 
other’s eyes, 

Then mother laid off her wrap and 
her black cotton gloves, and put the 
bonnet with heliotrope carefully down 
on the marble top center table with 
its crocheted lamp mat of crimson 
worsted. 

“It is good to be at home again,« 
father,” she said as she seated herself 
in the low rocking-chair and smoothed 
over her knee the new alpaca skirt 
with a tiny wrinkled hand. } 

The sun sank low, and the purple | 
twilight shadows crept into the room | 
from the west window to mingle with 
the lingering perfume of tuberoses, 














Expert’s Plans Save 
F urnace Cost and Fue 


if you buy the Kalamazoo way and let @& 
a heating engineer study your home. : 
Our expert will show you how to keep 
the entire house warm and snug on bliz- 
zardy days and keep down coal! bills, too. 


Buy From Factory~Book Free 


=@ tells all about the Kalemazoo furnace and our 
remarkable plan for direct sale—at animmense § 
saving to you. Ask us for Furnace Catalog | 
No 900today. 
We make a full line of Stoves, Ranges, Gas 
Stoves and Furnaces. We have three catalogs 
—please ask for the one you want. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
And a | 


A KalamadZcse «:: 
Direct to You” *"" 
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LARGEST MARERS 


HEATING i COOKING 
_APPLIANCES 
IN THE WORLD 


Sold by 
first-class Dealers 
Everywhere 


Tue MicHicAn Srove COMPANY 


orTror —— cHIchico 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘*Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 





- Tells all about Paint and Painting for Ducabiiier. 


How to avoid trouble and expense caused by pain 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Color Cards. Write me, 

IT NOW. I can save you money. 





0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, &.¥. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 
Have tmported s and 





. voller chains, sprocket 
I . is; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
lee Huds: Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
Teatures pos. 


/ \ wheels. Guaranteed § yrs 

i FACTORY PRICES sr. cc: 

K others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliatte 

i va models from 812up. A few second- 
- 
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Wy hand ennatines 28 te $8. on 
eship 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL*: 
proval, /reigkt prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUVa 
bicycle or 8 pair of tires from anyone at any 
Price until you get our big new catalog aad 


Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 


y A postal brings everything. WH’ rite tt now. 

TIRE Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps. 
parts, and sundries Aalf usual prices 

Rider Agents rare here are coining money selling our bi- 

cycles, tires and sundries. Write today 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-%6, Chicago 


PURE SILK 


We have many hundred skeins of this 
fine quality silk in assorted colors which 
must be sold out immediately at less than 
cost. Regular 3c value. boty nae send 
you six skeins, assorted colors, for 
only e 1c 
















. Write today. ; 
wa) PEOPLE’S SILK CO., Springfield, Mass 


MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


Sg 














By WILLIAM FALCONER. This is the most 
practical work on the subject ever written, and 
the only book on growing mushrooms published in 
America, The author describes how he grows 


mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 


the leading market gardeners, and for home use 
by the most successful private growers. Engray 
drawn from nature expressly for this work. Tf 
POT, GE Geeee. GRE cocccccccescccsscccss oes 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Bldg., 315 4th Ave.. New Yor 

















f, EVERY WOMAN 
LHER OWN _DRESSMAKER | 


























SPRING AND SUMMER EDITION 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 











This valuable book, to those who 
possess it, needs no introduction. 
The edition which we are now 
offering is by far the best 
we have yet published and con- 
tains hundreds of the very latest 
spring and summer styles for 
Ladies, Misses and Children, It 
also tells how to make frocks, 
blouses, tailored skirts, aprons, 
negligees and many other gar- 
ments. This useful book is 
printed in colors, and while the 
regular price by mail is 25 cents, 
we will send it for 5 cents to 
our readers. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
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I want to know WHY yon have hesi- nothing—50 adjustable rivets. for but 
tated—why YOU have held beck—in 30 cents, and they will keep the shoes 
the face of my open, frank, man-to- in good repair for from two to even 
man offer to let you TRY a pair at three years. 


my own risk, without your taking: a Abolish Corns, Blisters, Bunions 


chance of running the risk of losing 





> 7 a single penny. ’ ; and Callouses 
The Steel Shoe Man I don Ps know how I could offer you This shoe will give you absolute foot 
anything more than that. I don’t know - comfort because it has absolute foot 
N. M. ON ‘Wis. how I could better offer to prove to form—and the sole being steel, it can- 
* “Racine, Wis, you the absolutely wonderful advan- not warp, twist or:draw out of shape. 


Dear Sir: _ Your Steel tages of this shoe, than to let you put Consequently, corns, bunions, callouses, 


eee are the bp bias them on. your.feet and try them for ete., cannot be irritated and no 


be without them now forany ten days at my risk. portion of the foot rubbed 80 as to 

money. are very truly. Over, a million other men in all oc- start new miseries of this kind. You 

je ee cupations have :accepted—have tried, know very well that a perfect fitting 

Arkadetphia, Ark. tested, used. and’ proved the actual shoe never made a corn in the world 

in ee ie. value of. this ‘wonderful shoe with its —and you also know that an all- 

; Dear Sir: Your Steel light, springy, sensible sole of seam- leather shoe cannot fit after it has a 
Shoes are all you claimthem jogs steel. twisted, broken sole, that allows the 


to be, I will do all I canto cient svulining ° : 
introduce them here. Yours. J Want to Let YOU Be the Sole Judge }hpers..*° “rease up into galling 
ee I want to leave it wholly and en- 


“NM et. Fiennes. Mich, tirely up to you to say, from your own Save the Arch of Your Foot 
Racine. Wis. trial and éxamination, that this shoe As soon as a leather sole becomes 


Dear Sir: The Steel Shoes will preserve your feet, protect your wet and slightly worn, the arch gives 


= Bourse tg on ae health, and save you the money that way and fiattens out—immediately 
dent service. Yours very you, now waste in continuously buy- endangering the very life and service 


trul 7 POR ing’ the old, heavy, leaky, warping, of your foot. In this shoe the steel 
HRBERT SRCeans. unsanitary and painful leather-soled arch cannot break or get out of shape 
Kasson, Minn. work-shoes that look bad, smell bad, —it is a continuous, elastic, restful 

Sting: ae ethetemn. feel bad, and wear out every few support, always remaining exactly the 
Dear Sir: I-am glad to’ months-at the very best. same during the entire life of the shoe. 


"gay that your Steel Shoes 


are the best shoes I have J Can Save Your Feet and $10 to $20 Banish Wet Feet, Colds, Chilblains 


Q 1 j 
— HoT. SNESMD. I can do this because I have done Rheumatism 


Plainfield, N. J. it for a million others. I ean do it be- With this shoe you can work all day 

N. M. Ruthstein, © - cause I have created a shoe that is in mud and water—and your feet wiil 

maeune. Wis comfortable, dry, sanitary and ec0- remain powder dry. It is an absolute 

4,2 200 Foot Stoel nomical— protection to your health. You escape 
Shoes exactly as represent- : - = I you I 

ved. I would not be without Because each pair will outlast three ‘colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, the 


them for anything. Best to-six or even eight pairs of best 


akes for your success, I I dreaded pneumonia and the long list 


am, Very truly yours, quality all-leather work shoes. Fur- of ills and dangers that result from 
CHESTER Cc. THOMPSON, thermore, there are no repairs—no damp or wet, cold feet. In fact, these 
Lima, Ohio loss: of time or trouble of any kind. shoes pay for themselves again and 

N. 4 Ruthstein, This shoe is made for comfort and again simply by preventing sickness 
Dent’ "Sir: your Steey Made, to last. The soles and sides —gsaving doctor’s bills, and allowing you 


" Shoes: keep my feet warm (48 shown in illustration) are stamped to work in weather in which you would 
dry and give me afree- in one seamless piece from light, thin, not otherwise dare to leave the house. 
bik ae nF egal or springy steel, secured firmly to the 3 
S) >. Yours -truly. ... ~Uppers,-which are of the very best Lighter Than Leather 
i ARCHIE HANNON. ~§ quality -soft, pliable leather—abso- The firm, yet springy, elastic tread 







Chatham, Va. lutely waterproof and almost inde- gives you an ease and lightness of 
ete structible. The soles are studded with step and comfort that delights your 
Dese Gir: Lam well It pleased with adjustable steel rivets, which give per- feet, and gives your whole body a 
dfrom you “fect. traction, firm -footing,- and pro- resiliency that lifts the pain and bur- 

tect the soles from wear. The rivets den from the work of the day. You 

themselves (which take all the wear), can stand more, walk more, do more, 





can’ be quickly replaced when partly earn more—and live longer in perfect 
worn. * The cost’ of these is almost muscular health and strength. 


.M. . Ruthstein, Te Sten “" Racine, Wis. 
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yFREE BOOK 


Let Me sen 
book to you ee be 
postpaid. Rea 
learn more of this 
great .shoe with 


sole of steel—tha shee 
> with the ligh t springy, 
airy 


[np st 
f ep —the 
TheyS: wl that rests your foot 
ih naturally and com. 


fortably, alway 
ing its perfect 


warped Sole, 
toe, twisted 

or cracks and leak 
Before you think of 
buying a pair of 
workshoes, get this 
great book of shoe 
facts and learn 














this wonderful, toon 
saving sole of seam. 
less. steel. D not 
think of turning this 
page until you have 


sent: for this free 
book. 





Join the List of Happy Users 

Become a Knight of the Steel Shoe. 
Save yourself and save. your money. 
Farmers, miners, smelters, railroad 
men, hunters, and all workmen raise 
to the skies their praise of this shoe 
with its wonderful, yet simple, sen- 
sible, sole of steel. Break away from 
the traditions that have ¢ost you pain, 
loss of time and unnecessary expense. 
Accept this proposition that I have 
made to prove to yourself the com- 
fort, the economy of this shoe. 


Success 

Indeed, the success of this shoe has 
been truly amazing—for within five 
years I found it necessary to establish 
great factories in Racine,. Wisconsin; 
Toronto, Canada; and Northampton, 
England, to meet the demand which 
has arisen in such tremendous volume 
from all over the, world. This as- 
tounding growth is the result of good 
words spoken by delighted wearers to 
their friends and neighbors, and_ be- 
cause I have not been afraid to place 
my shoes upon: any man’s foot to ab- 
solutely prove for them every word, 
every claim that I have made. This 
same proposition is made to you to 
day. Do not delay. Do not put it off. 
Do not think about buying a-pair of 
work-shoes without learning all about 
this wonderful shoe with the sole of 
steel. 


Send this Free Try-On Coupon Today 


Simply put your name and address 
on this coupon and mail it to me, or 
send me a postal card and I will im- 
mediately send you free, postpaid, my 
great book of facts, figures and illus- 
trations, together with my complete 
literature and my Free 10-Day Try- 
On Offer. Send this coupon, or ad- 
dress your. postal to me personally, 
today. 








Ww. M. RUTHSTEIN, 
Dept. 7, Racine, Wis. 


Dear Sir: Please send me, postpaid, yom free book, 
“The Sole of Steel,” together with ful particulars of 
your Ten Days’ Free Try-On Proposition, without 
placing myoet under any obligations or taking any risk 


EN tbe month dike cS dan oad écatrulics- cabin 
Cao Oe 
Ie SEIS PERI TT kad... @- 

































